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library shelves the complete ledgers of thousands of suppliers—in 






every line of industry—in all parts of the country. 





You don’t have to search for the desired information. 


One inquiry will bring it to you— from many ledgers. 
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Our Profession 





work with it and in many instances may even be unaware of its basic characteristics. 
The modern world lives on promises. It lives well when these promises are fulfilled. 
Its path of life is more difficult when they are broken. 


~ In this industrial age, credit is such an integral part of our daily life that we accept it, 


All credit involves a promise and a sound credit requires the fulfillment of every promise 
in both the spirit and the letter. This is true of individual credit, of the credit of agriculture, 
of industry, of the state or the nation, and in fact of the world. A little more thought and 
study of the basic fundamentals of sound credit might cause us to be more careful of its 
use and less prone to abuse it. 

It is difficult to imagine any one factor in the modern world that has greater influence 
on civilization than credit. The potentiality of credit for good or evil can barely be com- 
prehended. 


The credit executive, whether he manages the finances of a private concern, whether he 
handles only his own credit or whether his is the responsibility of credit management of 
the state, the nation or in international affairs, is engaged in one of the most important assign- 
ments in the world of today. If we ke&p constantly reminded of this fact, the world’s credit 
policies will be built up on a firmer base. The people of the world will benefit. 


The profession of credit management is a noble one, worthy of the very best in all who 
undertake it. 


HEIMANN. 
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ONTPELIER, the plantation home 
of James and Dolly Madison in 
Orange County, Virginia is an outstand- 
ing example of a Southern Colonial 
home designed for gracious living. The 
central portion of the mansion was built 
by Colonel Madison, father of James, 
about 1760, but the wings and the great 
portico with its four Roman Doric col- 
umns were added by our fourth presi- 
dent in 1793. It was a house conceived 
for lavish entertainment and no more 
fitting host and hostess could have graced 
it than the Madisons. Certainly Dolly 
Madison had had enough experience as 
the official hostess of Washington society 
to make any social affair she undertook 
at Montpelier a glittering success. 
James Madison was born in Port Con- 





James and Dolly Madison 


way, Virginia and received his early 
education under the tutelage of the Rev- 
erend Thomas Martin. At the age of 18 
he entered Princeton where he was grad- 
uated in 1771. A long and stormy politi- 
cal career followed, during which he 
served his state and country in many 
offices : as a member of the Virginia Con- 
vention; a member of the Governor’s 


















The stately portico of the plantation home 


Council; a delegate to the Continental 
Congress; a member of the House of 
Delegates; a delegate to the Philadelphia 
Convention; Secretary of State 
and chief advisor to Thomas 
Jefferson; and President of the 
United States for two terms. 
Perhaps no other statesman 
contributed any more construc- 
tive work to the building of our 
democracy than did Madison, 
for he was responsible for call- 
ing together and presiding at 
the convention which framed 
our precious Constitution. Had 
he done nothing more, his life 
would have been a full one for that fact 
alone, but his many other important 
contributions during the Colonial period 
helped to cement the founda- 
tions of our democracy. 
Upon retirement from pub- 
lic life Madison returned to 
Montpelier where he and his 


wife assumed their rightful Fire « 
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AUTOMOBILE ® 


of an 
important plantation.. Except for a few 
minor public services, the Father of the 
Constitution lived a quiet life devoted to 
gentleman farming. The year after his 
death in 1836, Dolly returned to Wash- 
ington where as “the venerable Mrs. 
Madison” she resumed the same envi- 
able position in society which she had 
held while there during her husband’s 
and Jefferson’s terms as President. As the 
official queen of Washington society, her 
reign has been unparalleled in our his- 
tory for both popularity and length. 


positions as master and mistress 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


*x THE HOME « 
rrsurance 


Company 


NEW YORK 
MARINE INSURANCE 
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CREDIT MAN—SALES PROMOTER 


Good Public Relations Job Builds Sales 


by C. T. BLACKMORE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Powers Regulator Company, Chicago 


lished for the prime purpose of passing on cus- 

tomers’ credit, thereby safeguarding the finances 

of its company, yet the credit department in its 
functions can do much with respect to establishing good 
customer relationship in the manner and method of 
its functions, and by so doing can lead to the promotion 
of additional sales. 

While there is a strict duty on the part of the credit 
executive to extend credit only when warranted, and 
within its proper limitations, if any, there must also 
be an attitude or atmosphere of friendliness and help- 
fulness extended to the customer, whether old, new or 
prospective. 

Today, as never before, the credit executive is con- 
fronted with many new problems. New business is com- 
ing into existence by returned servicemen and many 
new products are being brought out by new companies ; 
and, still further, standard consumer commodities are 
being produced by new companies in competition with 
old line companies. 

The credit executive must pass upon the credit risk 
of these new companies, upon whom but little credit 
data may be available. Some of these will undoubtedly 
be good risks, others will require thought, consideration 
and guidance, while still others will be a caution. 


= The credit department of any company is estab- 


Where Credit Man Can Help 


In these new business ventures much can be done 
by the credit executive in assistance and possibly 
guidance that will greatly enhance his company’s posi- 
tion in sales promotion by solidifying the bond between 
supplier and customer, and still adhere to the strict 
function of a credit department. 

Many of these new potential customers may have 
had little or no experience. The credit executive, 
through his contact and affiliation can give proper as- 
sistance and guidance to these new customers, thus en- 
hancing his own position and by so doing can not only 
establish a good customer but build up a friendly cus- 
tomer relationship, all of which can result in greater 
potential sales volume. The guidance which can be 
given in some instances for example, is to advise his 
customer, if desired, as to the necessary precautions 
to be taken by, him to avoid the common pitfalls of un- 
sound credit risk. Get acquainted with your customer 
at the very instance of the business connection and 
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model the potentialities at the very outset. 

Old customers too should be accorded attention. A 
little note of encouragement as to his good credit 
standing should give a measure of satisfaction to the 
old customer. Undoubtedly many of our readers have 
some time or another received an acknowledgment of 
their credit standing and have experienced a certain 
measure of satisfaction that they have been appraised 
and found not wanting, even though they are cognizant 
of their own standing and responsibility. 

It is not only the big or the main issues that count, 
but many of the little, seemingly trivial gestures of good 
will and understanding which frequently pay the largest 
dividends. Have you ever heard it said: “The main 
or fundamental issues are expected. The little or ad- 
ditional issues are remembered.” 


Affiliation Essential 


While we speak of all the things which credit execu- 
tives can do in creating good will and good customer 
relationship, there is still nothing that will take the 
place of a good credit association. To the credit ex- 
ecutive, an affiliation with a credit association is a 
prime and necessary essential to proper credit function 
and operation. Direct inquiries to customers as to their 
financial means are often obnoxious or antagonistic, 
and this is where the credit association assumes its 
obligation and thus avoids any possibility of strained 
customer relationship. Also, through a credit asso- 
ciation affiliation continuous credit data can be secured, 
through the use of automatic revision that will give 
the credit executive “on-the-spot” information as to 
the progress of his customers. Through such a medium 
he may take the opportunity of reaffirming the good 
credit standing as a promotional function. 

The credit executive in his contacts could also rec- 
ommend or suggest to his old or new customers the 
advisability of affiliation with a credit association 
which should be an essential aid to all parties concerned. 
Remember, “In unity there is strength and in strength 
there is security.” 

In summary, the credit executive and/or his depart- 
ment through the method and manner of operations, 
tact and diplomacy can develop a program of customer 
relationship which will result and effectuate sales 
promotion, a product of the credit department. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR FOREIGN CREDITS 


Export Trade Should Be Stepped Up At Once 


by RALPH M. BINNEY 
Assistant Vice-President, The First National Bank of Boston 


States ought to shoot for postwar exports of at 

least $10 billion a year, and it was assumed that 

it might be several years before that volume could 
be reached. Figures just released now reveal that for 
the last three months exports have been booming at 
better:than a $10 billion annual rate, although lend-lease 
has virtually stopped. 

A great many people look upon the present export 
activity with alarm because of shortages of consumer 
goods at home. They wonder why we should be ship- 
ping stuff abroad when people can’t get what they want 
in this country. It is worth remembering, however, 
that shipments overseas remain but a small fraction of 
our total production, and are still largely controlled 
by government license. ’ 


A A year ago it was commonly said that the United 
co 


Domestic Market 


It may be true that some goods have been exported 
which might better have been used at home, but I 
doubt if there has been a large-scale neglect of the do- 
mestic market. Automobile manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, are permitted to export only 5% of their output. 
The great bulk of our exports now represent food, 
equipment, and tools that are vitally needed for. re- 
construction abroad. We have an interest in that re- 
construction, and it would be foolish and short-sighted 
to say that it must wait until all domestic demands are 
thoroughly saturated. 

If we are going to worry about foreign trade we can 
do so more constructively by looking at the gap be- 
tween current exports and imports. We are shipping 
goods out of the country at the rate of more than 
$10 billion a year, but importing less than half as much, 
about $4,500,000,000 to be exact. The difference re- 
flects, of course, the acute demand for our goods 
abroad, coupled with the depletion of productive re- 
sources in most parts of the globe. It reflects the 
dollar balances which many countries built up during 
the war when they were supplying us with goods and 
waiting for a more favorable time to spend the dollars. 
It reflects the loans and donations we have made to 
enable allies to purchase badly needed goods that they 
could not produce themselves. 

Some government officials believe that our postwar 
exports may run to $15 billion a year—a goal more than 
five times higher than our 1930-1939 average yearly 
exports. Personally, I feel that the current boom bids 
fair to follow a pattern somewhat similar to the short- 
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lived export boom after the first World War. Many 
of the factors necessary to maintain our present foreign 
trade activity indefinitely are as lacking today as they 
were in 1919. 


Rehabilitation Will Cut Exports 


A sizeable part of the current boom has been financed 
by the American taxpayer by means of government 
loans to other nations. A large part, though by no 
means all, of these credits will be spent here in the next 
few years as the United States is temporarily the world’s 
primary source of industrial equipment. I suspect, 
however, that when these loans are used up and other 
industrial: nations are rehabilitated, most recipients of 
our loans are likely to return to their prewar European 
sources of supply. 

The withdrawal of Germany from its leading role 
in world markets offers an excellent opportunity to 
British and American exporters in many lines of busi- 
ness. The British manufacturers are out after foreign 
business aggressively and, despite reputedly slow re- 
conversion to peace-time activities, their export volume 
is substantially higher than in the prewar years and 
still going up. Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
other countries are exerting every effort, through sac- 
rifices in their domestic economy, to build up their 
exports in such attractive markets as Latin America 
with its $5 billion in gold and foreign exchange. They 
are also giving our manufacturers stiff competition in 
the Middle East, the Far East, and other markets. 

Our current competitive position is somewhat clouded 
by the traditional attitude of many American business 
men to only look for exports in bad times. Export 
managers frequently receive scant attention in times 
like this while their policy-making officials take the 
line of least resistance and bow to the pressure of the 
home market for scarce goods. 


Loans May Not Boost Exports 


I have no particular quarrel with the government 
over its foreign loan policies. The State Department 
has assumed the leading role in our foreign trade picture, 
a position which the Commerce Department formerly 
held. The Export-Import Bank has been well man- 
aged and must approve projects for which our foreign 
loans are used to make sure they are for constructive 
purposes. This is a vast improvement over the un- 
controlled American loans after the first World War 
when our loans were used largely for political purposes 
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by the governments then in power. We will probably 
not make the same mistakes this time and- our foreign 
operations will be handled on a more intelligent, prac- 
tical basis. 

I think, however, that some of our government offi- 
cials may be using rose-colored glasses when they en- 
vision the huge export trade to materialize from some 
of these loans. 


Some day soon many foreign plants will be restored 
and producing for export, dollar balances will be de- 
pleted and the post-war loans played out. When that 
time comes our exports cannot be sustained at the 
level necessary to maintain full employment unless 
we are willing to import a large volume of goods from 
abroad. That’s fundamental. It’s as plain as the nose 
on your face, but unfortunately it is just at this point 
that our future economic policy becomes cloudy and 
uncertain. 


Trade Barriers Must Go 


Last year we had great difficulty in getting the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program extended. Some of 
our politicians have got to be taught the facts of life 
if we are going to continue as a trading nation and 
supply the needs of the world. We must wage a cam- 
paign against trade barriers and discriminations if world 
economic cooperation is to be a reality. I hope the 
United Nations trade conference will find a basis for 
permanently expanded trade among nations, but, above 
all, that the philosophy behind it will be understood 
and supported by the American people and their rep- 
resentatives. It is an old political formula to demand 
“America for the Americans.” That slogan is anti- 
quated now, however, for times have changed and we 
have got to assume a major role in world affairs. It 
is time that the people taught the politicians that the 
formula is out of date. In today’s world, American 
jobs depend upon foreign as well as domestic markets; 
and foreign markets depend on our purchase of goods 
that foreigners make. 


Don’t Be Scared of Exporting 


What does all this mean to you as credit executives? 
Simply this: Don’t be afraid of export business. The 
fundamentals are the same in foreign trade as in do- 
mestic business. Reliable information is available to 
you through the large international banks, the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and other sources, so you can properly 
evaluate your credit and exchange risks. 


During the war many export manufacturers took the 
attitude that they couldn’t be bothered with export 
orders except on a cash or letter of credit basis. They 
assumed a take-it-or-leave-it policy. For the most part 
they got away with it and still are because it’s a seller’s 
market, but the day is coming soon when they will have 
to change their policy and many of them will probably 
be out trying to get orders on more favorable terms. 
Overseas buyers have long memories and our com- 
petitors in the world trade field are ready and skillful 
in exploiting to our disadvantage such short-sighted, 
opportunistic treatment. I am glad to say, however, 
that most American manufacturers who are perma- 
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nently in the export business and who have been doing 
business with established connections abroad, took a 
long-range viewpoint and endeavored, within the bounds 
of good judgment, to continue extending credit terms 
which were neither distasteful to, nor worked undue 
hardship on, their overseas customers. These experi- 
enced exporters know that these customers stood by 
them and sent in many profitable orders in times past 
when home market conditions were anything but good. 





















































Normal Terms Returning 


According to the indications given at a recent round 
table discussion of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, American exporters are gradually returning 
to a more normal basis of conducting export trade and 
are extending open account terms or drait terms to good 
customers in good markets. 


The entire question of export credit terms depends, 
of course, on the products, the market and the peculiar 
facts regarding a given manufacturer’s business, so that 
generalizations are dangerous, if not impossible to make. 


We can, however, analyze the motives behind these | 
changes in selling terms. In some cases the foreign 
importers are beginning to get deliveries frora other 
countries on liberal credit terms, and the motivating 
factor is competition that our manufacturers have not 
had to face since the beginning of the war. Another 
factor has been the improvement in general conditions 
in certain markets. Belgium, for example, has made 
rapid strides in her reconstruction efforts and put her 
financial house in order faster than most other Euro- 
pean countries. Private trade has been revived on a 
sound basis and her import and exchange controls have 
worked admirably. The net result has been a tendency 
to grant more favorable terms to Belgium importers 
in a desire to co-operate with them and thus develop 
the market. 

Open account terms, as such, have no great signifi- 
cance. They are only important in that they serve to 
emphasize a trend toward liberalization of credit terms 
on the part of our export manufacturers. Actually, 
the amount of open account selling always is relatively 
small. Most exporters prefer the draft as a negotiable 
instrument. Furthermore, during this period of ex- 
change and import controls, there are some markets 
where the presentation of a draft will facilitate the 
granting of dollar exchange, and this means of collec- 
tion is preferred over open account shipments for that 
reason. But time draft or open account, there is evi- 
dence that some of our manufacturers, at least, are 
following their foreign markets closely and that more 
credit is being extended where conditions warrant. 
That is a good healthy sign and good business. 


Some Sales Must Be Secured 


This is not to say that the influence of a war economy 
is no longer apparent. There are still markets where, 
regardless of the credit standing of the buyer, most 
sales have to be made on some sort of a secured basis. 
This is because the dollar position of the country is 
not satisfactory, or because exchange regulations make 
it advisable to require ‘a letter of credit. Among the 
markets where this would be true in varying degree 
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are China, Turkey, France, Siam, Singapore, and others. 

In certain lines of business where merchandise is 
especially difficult to obtain, many exporters are hesi- 
tant to make appreciable changes in their wartime 
credit terms. Then, too, there is always the question 
of terms to be quoted on goods manufactured to the 
individual specifications of the overseas buyer. Take 
our machine tool and textile machinery manufacturers 
who design and construct special machines to do a 
particular job for some foreign manufacturer. Surely 
they are entitled to the protection afforded by an ir- 
revocable letter of credit or a down payment sufficient 
to cover their out-of-pocket expenses if something goes 
wrong and the deal is not eventually consummated? 
During recent months all our manufacturers have been 
bewildered by strikes and other impediments beyond 
their control so that deliveries could not always be 
made within the contractual period. This has, of course, 
caused many of them to move cautiously in handling 
export sales. 

These are special instances and some of them will 
exist even in normal times. There are numerous in- 
dications, however, that far-sighted export manufac- 
turers are getting more liberal with their good custom- 
ers in countries where conditions are satisfactory. This 
is a trend that warrants constant study by informed 
credit men so that their terms will be adjusted to 
meet changing conditions. If you are going to handle 
export credits you have got to keep abreast of affairs 
constantly for world markets are in a constant state 
of flux even in more normal times. 

The manufacturer who decides to enter the export 
field should take a long-range viewpoint and not try 
to go in for short periods when it suits his convenience. 
That sort of policy doesn’t do anyone any good and 
it reflects on us as a nation. 


Immediate Effort Needed 


Since Clipper Ship days, particularly here in New 
England, foreign trade has been part of America. Times 
have not really changed, but our position has. When 
‘our manufacturers wake up to discover that production 
has outstripped effective domestic demand they will 
need increased exports. If a large portion of our in- 
‘dustry does not do an about face quickly and go after 
foreign markets aggressively, they will find that Euro- 
pean products will have acquired an acceptance and 
prestige in many markets that could have been ours. 

What do I mean by a large portion of our industry? 
Just this: According to official estimates there are 
some 250,000 manufacturers in the United States, yet 
no more than 25,000 manufacturers of all types do an 
export business and enjoy a share of this $10 billion 
dollar export volume. In other words, only 10% of 
our industry export, yet those who would like to see 
the United States retreat to isolationism constantly 
fill our newspapers with stories that would lead the 
average citizen to believe that the reason he cannot 
get goods in the quantities he likes is because we are 
shipping them abroad to Europe, Latin America, and 
Asia to the detriment of domestic needs. 

The fact that so many of our 130 million people have 
this impression, is due in a large measure to all of 
us interested in foreign trade, who have allowed eco- 
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Te Credit Groups 
Find Collections Now 
Becoming Much Slower 


Chicago: Reports made to credit groups 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
disclose that there is a definite decline 
in collection conditions. For the month 
of December, of those reporting 84.8 per- 
cent declared collections “good” with 15.2 
percent reporting “fair.” This was the 
lowest of those reporting collections 
“good” since September, 1942. The 
highest record was in October, 1944, when 
of those reporting, 98.8 percent said that 
collections were “good” and only 1.2 per- 
cent reported collections “fair.” The 
present decline began last August. 





nomic theorists and political opportunists not only to 
distort the truth, but to create spurious ideas that have 
stuck about the self-efficiency of our industry, our 
country, and our ability to survive without the rest 
of the world. It simply can’t be done in this day and 
age. We are too interdependent and no nation can sur- 
vive without a certain amount of foreign trade. 

It’s a strange thing but UNRRA-shipments abroad, 
72% paid for with American funds, get more publicity 
in our daily press than commercial shipments to solvent 
markets overseas paid for with private funds. It is 
difficult to foster constructive thinking about two-way 
foreign trade when our politicians continue to make a 
domestic football out of the importance of foreign 
business. 


Credit Man’s Role Vital 


If your company is in the export field or contemplates 
entering it now, it is going to be incumbent on you as 
credit men to co-operate with the export manager and 
assist him in every way possible in the development of 
the company‘s foreign business. You will find it in- 
teresting and broadening. Be courageous, but sensible. 
Don’t forget that the bases for credit in foreign trade 
have been greatly broadened because of the war and 
the large accumulation of funds here. This backlog 
of dollars can support a lot of orders but they can also 
be quickly dissipated when our production gets rolling 
without impediments such as we have had in the past 
year. 

We are currently enjoying the largest volume of 
export sales in the country‘s history. We have the 
productive capacity to continue to maintain a high 
volume of sales. Most countries have the wherewithal 
to pay for our goods at the present time so America 
should become, even more than in years before the 
war, the world’s largest exporting nation—provided— 
as I pointed out before—we take our proper place 
among the nations of the world and import sufficient 
quantities of their goods to provide the necessary dollar 
exchange. 

You credit men are important factors in our economic 
life. I hope you will all take an active interest in our 
foreign trade and international affairs. We need men 
of your caliber helping our manufacturers and our 
representatives in the formulation of our foreign trade 
policies. 











ACCOUNTANTS AND INSURANCE 





Should They Be Held Responsible For Opinions On Coverage? 


by JOSEPH GETZ* 
Certified Public Accountant, New York 


coverage. By insurance coverage is meant that 

the client—the assured—has obtained from a 

responsible insurer, which may be either a standard 
stock company or a mutual company, protection against 
some form of casualty, so that, in the event of the 
occurrence of such casualty, the assured will be indem- 
nified and held harmless by the loss. The types of 
casualty which may occur to a business are varied, and 
include fires, storms, shipwrecks, wind, tornado, riot, 
war, burglary, theft, workmen’s compensation, bad debts, 
use and occupancy, etc. Coverage has a relationship to 
its cost, and is also dependent on hazards encountered, 
whether they are remote or of reasonable possibility. 
Coverage may not always be necessary with an insurance 
carrier, because firms either are self-insurers to some 
degree, under the co-insurance provisions of the pol- 
icies, or do not insure for certain types of casualty, where 
the hazards involved are either remote or limited, and 
the cost of premiums in comparison to possible loss is 
deemed prohibitively expensive. 


- Let us first agree, as to what is meant by insurance 


Many Conditions Govern Coverage 


Another element of the subject of coverage is the 
amount of protection to be carried. While it may be 
fairly easy to determine the amount of insurance to 
cover a fire loss of a merchandise inventory, who can 
say what is a reasonable amount of coverage for a truck 
or automobile, to provide for a death claim—$10,000, 
$25,000, or $100,000? If the truck runs down “a poor 
guy”, then $10,000 may be enough, or if it happens to be 
an accountant or a credit man, who is very important, 
who knows whether $100,000 or more will satisfy the 
claimants? Coverage, is therefore, dependent on many 
conditions and will vary for different firms and indus- 
tries. Very often the type and amount of insurance to be 
carried is a matter of policy generally adopted by the 
industry, or prevails in certain localities, or has been the 
policy of the particular concern. Where matters of 
policy are involved, especially with regard to problems 
as to possible risks, then management is usually in the 
best position to evaluate the matter. It is up to manage- 
ment to determine the extent to which it wishes to be a 
self-insurer, and what it considers to be the minima of 
risk involved in certain hazards in its business. Oc- 


* Paper read at a joint meeting of the Committee on Cooperation with 
Accountants of the New York Association of Credit Men, and the Com- 
ration with Credit Men of the New York State Society 
blic Accountants, held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, on December 10, 1946. 
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casionally, business firms find it advisable for certain 
purposes that they be self-insurers and have arranged 
for the provision of reserves for the possible casualty 
loss which they may incur. Such situations frequently 
occur in the building and contracting business where 
workmen’s compensation rates are very high. In some 
self-insurance situations, for other types of casualty, the 
sufficiency of the reserves may have to be determined 
by an actuary or expert on such matters. 

From the foregoing, it may be readily seen that the 
matter of type and amount of insurance coverage is a 
very complex proposition. / determination of the ade- 
quacy of coverage as to class, type and amount may 
require the opinion of a qualified insurance expert. 
Usually the client’s own insurance broker acts in the 
capacity of insurance expert, but there are many con- 
cerns which have found it advisable to call in indepen- 
dent insurance experts, persons who do not have an 
interest in the selling of insurance, but are primarily 
concerned with the determination that the client has 
obtained maximum and necessary coverage at a mini- 
mum cost. 





Accountant Is No Sinaia Man 


The accountant is not an expert on insurance matters, 
and should not profess to be one and, therefore, should 
take no responsibility for the adequacy of insyrance 
coverage. What he may do along these lines is purely 
gratuitous, and should not be construed as a competent 
opinion on the subject. It is for others, whose business 
it is to evaluate risks, to evaluate this one. The credit 
man knows and should be familiar with the trends, prac- 
tices and customs of an industry, and should be in a 
better position than the accountant to determine whether 
the policy of management, with regard to insurance 
coverage, is a sufficient and reasonable one. 

The accountant, on the other hand, is not bereft of a 
duty in respect to this subject. He should be familiar 
with the industries where such information as to in- 
surance coverage 4s important, and in his report upon 
a client’s affairs, where it is feasible and practical, should 
submit a schedule of the unexpired insurance on the 
statement date. The schedule should show the types 
and amounts of insurance and the expiration date, and 
should also show whether anyone other than the client 
is indicated in the policy as the payee, in the case of a 
loss. However, whatever the accountant does in the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Cash Discount Still A 
Hotly Debated Point 


Manager of Eastman-Kodak, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., wrote a one-page 
article on cash discounts for the 
December Issue of Crepir AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, you may remember. 
The reaction to that article, and state- 
ments from officers and members of other 
national business groups, indicate that if 
the subject is an old one, it is also a 
hardy perennial. 
Lew Hahn, President of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, in a state- 
ment quoted in the Daily News-Record, 


4 R. Lynn Galloway, General Credit 
a 


Goods Association by means of telephone 
calls, telegrams and letters are expressing 
to officers of the organization their strong 
indignation over the disposition of many 
manufacturers arbitrarily to deprive them 
of the established discounts customary in 
the various trades. 

“The retailers maintain that discounts 
have become standardized through years 
of negotiations between buyers and sellers 
and they regard these terms as con- 
tractual. Hence, they insist that, as in 
any two-party agreement, neither party 
of himself has any right to change the 


trade where discounts have been stand- 
ardized by custom, the manufacturer 
makes his prices on the basis of the dis- 
count and so the average retailer re- 
gards the practice of discount cutting as 
more than merely unfair. He considers 
the manufacturer actually is taking some- 
thing which belongs to the retailer be- 
cause allowance for the discount has been 
made in the manufacturer’s selling price. 

“That is why so many retailers are ex- 
pressing to the NRDGA their intention 
to insist upon the standard discount terms 
which have prevailed in the different 


New York, has this to say: 
“Members of the National Retail Dry 


January Third, 1947 
Credit and Financial Management 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 

: Attention Mr. R. G. Tobin, Editor 
My dear Mr. Tobin: 

In connection with the article “Are Discounts Obso- 
lete,” which appeared in your December issue, you 
very kindly invite an expression of opinion. The writer 
seldom indulges in inflicting his gpinion on others, 
but as he has been struggling with the selfsame ques- 
tion very recently, he hopes his comments will not be 
taken amiss. 

It was something he read in one of the pamphlets 
issued by Research Institute of America which started 
him thimking and, despite a certain amount of skepticism 
among his associates, this firm announced to its trade 
by means of the enclosed specimen letter, the elimina- 
tion of all cash discounts as of January 1, 1947. 

Despite having thus taken the plunge, the writer 
can still not recommend it to all comers. He feels 
it is very definitely a matter to be carefully weighed 
and to be decided according to each company’s cir- 
cumstances. The writer recommends three indispensable 
factors to be considered, and unless all can be answered 
in the affirmative, consideration of the step had best 
be dropped right then and there. These three factors 
are in the sequence of their importance— 

a. The company’s reputation must be tops and the 
quality of its products so excellent that the 
customer would be cutting his nose to spite his 
face if he were to stop buying the product over 
the question of a cash discount. 

b. The company’s cash position must obviously 
be very strong. ; 

c. The company had better be prepared to give 
something in return. 

You will note that in our announcement to our 
trace the thing that we are giving in return is the pros- 
pect of stabilized prices for 1947. 

Just to confirm the previously expressed thought 
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established order of things. 
“The retailers recognize that, in any 


trades.” 
Here are our readers’ comments. 


that such decision must be an individual one, we could 
not have undertaken to attempt price stabilization if 
we did not have a Union contract good until very late 
in 1947, which presumably stabilizes our wages until 
then. 

If a company cannot offer price stability, it might 
offer improved quality or quicker shipping service, 
or some advantage which will mean something to its 
customers, 

The company deciding to abolish this cash discount 
had also better be prepared to receive an avalanche of 
protests, which will then call for some tactful handling 
at the highest level of customer correspondence. 

The writer has also found it advisable before finally 
announcing this change in policy to the trade. to con- 
sult with and inform his entire organization, particularly 
the sales department, so that each one when meeting 
his trade stands ready to explain, justify and defend 
intelligently his company’s reasons for this inevitably 
unpopular step. 

Now that I have addressed this letter to you, I am 
not at all clear as to why I have yielded to the im- 
pulse, but having put my secretary to all the trouble 
already I shall let it go anyway. 

Sincerely 
Royat MEtat MANUFACTURING Co. 
Jos. M. Mrrorr 
President 


STABILITY IN 1947? 


What would you give to feel that your dollar of 
today would have the same value a year hence? ‘What 
would it be worth to your planning for 1947 to be able 
to approach that most elusive of factors—stability ? 

We have been sick at heart to observe the hectic and 
self-destructive price picture of 1946. Whether buy- 
ing or selling, it’s all been the same, with no advantage 
to either labor or capital, producer or consumer, you 
or me! 

The right answer, under all conditions, is for some- 
body much smarter to figure out. Under our own 
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conditions, however, we feel certain that we have found 

the method that enables us to pledge no general price 

increase in 1947 unless the country’s entire economy 
is seriously upset by further strikes, major wage adjust- 
ments or currency tampering by the government. 

As of January 1, 1947, our terms of payment become 
“NET 30 DAYS FROM DATE OF SHIPMENT.” 
This elimination of a cash discount should cover our 
further cost increases enough so that we ourselves can 
absorb any greater amount not provided for thereby. 

If you instinctively balk at such net terms, we suggest 
you think it through. Perhaps upon closer acquaint- 
ance with the thought, you may even admit (to your- 
self) that steady prices are more beneficial basically 
than a cash discount. Here is why we decided on this 
step: 

1. The loss to you is small. Even where an account 
buys $10,000—it only sacrifices $200—over an en- 
tire year. 

. With terms of 2%—10 days, net 30 days, it costs 
1% to get money 20 days before it is due net—an 
interest rate per year of 18.4%. It’s much cheaper 
to borrow at the bank if money does not come in 
fast enough. 

. Net terms eliminate much controversy over discounts 
taken too late. 

. More and more materials, and supplies we purchase 
are billed to us on net terms. 

We hope we have buttressed our new policy of net 
terms with adequate and reason-appealing considera- 
tions. If you, too, want to strike a blow for stability— 
if you, too, want stable prices more than a little ma- 
terial advantage, there need be no interruption of our 
association, which we prize very highly. 

Sincerely yours 
Royat Metat MANUFACTURING Co. 
Jos. M. Mrrorr 
President 


Dear Sir: 


I desire to compliment you and your associates on 
the most interesting December 1946 issue of Credit and 
Financial Management. 

I also submit the following comment to page 10: 
“Are Discounts Obsolete?” Cash discounts are not 
obsolete ; in fact they are much in vogue. 

Certain trades still adhere to the 2% 10 days cash 
discount which is legitimate and must be considered, 
of course, in the cost of the merchandise. Almost always 
100% of the trade will accept the 2% discount for 
prompt payment, thereby giving you more working 
capital and reducing your credit risk. 

I pay all the bills twice a month on the 10th and 25th, 
and you will be surprised at the number of vendors 
granting some 2%, some 1% and some 12% cash dis- 
counts if paid within a certain period. 

On our own invoices our terms, depending on the 
commodity, are 1% 10 days on time and material; con- 
tracts are net 30 days. However, some customers take 
advantage of the discount, and others pay promptly 
and forget to take the discount; so you break about 
even. 


For eleven months this year I have earned in dis- 


10 


counts $1443.48, and allowed on our invoices $1029.16, 
which is proof enough of the advantage of continuing 
the cash discount. 

Yours truly, 


JOSEPH CASHIER & CO., INC. 
P. L. Sutter, Credit Manager 


Credit & Financial Management 
1 Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


CASH DISCOUNTS ARE ABUSED 


The article in December Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Magazine by R. Lynn Galloway on the subject 
“Are Discounts Obsolete?” has been read and reread 
with considerable interest. 


Last year when we were able to again take up the 
manufacture of rubber toys after more than four years 
devoted to making war products exclusively, we tried 
unsuccessfully to interest some of the other companies in 
our industry to go along with us in the elimination of 
cash discounts entirely. I might mention that in the 
past we have found it very much to our mutual ad- 
vantage to exchange credit information quite freely with 
competitors and because of that fact we had hoped it 
would be found further mutually advantageous in our 
industry to eliminate the continual annoyances caused 
by customers persistently taking cash discounts long 
after the regular ten day discount period has elapsed. 
Our regular terms are 2% 10 Net 30 from invoice date, 
but in spite of our repeated attempts to get this fact over 
to our customers in prewar days, a great many of them 
simply ignored the fact that they did not earn the cash 
discount and are not entitled to this deduction unless 
payments are made within ten days from invoice dates. 

We know that deliveries are slow and are continually 
finding it necessary to pay many of our own purchase 
invoices before shipments are received in order not to 
forfeit the 1% discount which our suppliers allow. 

We have tried sending customers’ checks back where 
improper discounts have been deducted (however this 
is not a popular policy with our Sales Department) ; we 
have tried billing improper discount deductions back 
after accepting checks and writing letters of explanation 
stating further specifically why customers have not 
earned the cash discount deducted. We have tried writ- 
ing what we considered friendly and tactful letters ex- 
plaining that discount deductions were not in order but 
were being allowed in this one instance and that they 
should be sure to remit hereafter within the ten day 
period if discount deductions are to be allowed. 


Now when we say that an invoice must be paid within 
ten days of date, we always take int~ consideration the 
fact that there must of necessity be a little delay in our 
office in getting the invoices in the mail as the shipments 
go forward; however, we make due allowance for this 
fact as well as for possible delayed mail deliveries in 
some instances. In other words, by the time we add 
one week for preparing, mailing and delivery of invoices 
to customer, and two to four days for time taken by 
their remittance to reach us, to the ten days time allowed 
for earned discount, we are in reality receiving our 
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money about 20 days after invoice date, an average of 
only 10 days earlier than the 30 day net due date. 
While it is true, as Mr. Galloway says, that if cash 


discount is eliminated, the size of the average account. 


might increase, we do not agree with his statement that 
if a credit loss is suffered, it is likely to be a larger loss 
because more day’s sales are included. It would be so 
very unusual to have an account which is discounting 
this month develop into a credit loss next month. In 
fact, we cannot recall an instance of this kind in our 
experience, as a credit loss account has practically al- 
ways found it impossible to earn the discounts for 
several months previously. 

A good illustration is an experience which the writer 
had before he became an officer of our company when 
the founder of the company was living and acting in the 
capacities of President and General Manager, Sales 
Manager, etc. A good account purchasing from us 
regularly in the East, at least it was considered a good 
account in every other respect, persisted in taking cash 
discounts 30 to 60 days after invoice dates, and I started 
out by returning their checks for correction which they 
held until the next time our President visited them. He 
brought the checks back but instructed us not to allow 
the cash discounts but rather show them as open items 
on succeeding monthly statements. They insisted in 
taking unearned discounts every month which we quite 
naturally refused to allow, thereby adding one more 
open item at the heading of the following month’s state- 
ment, for the discount not earned in the previous month. 
Now this particular company had a system of showing 
voucher information on the back of their checks on which 
they would list our several invoices, deduct the dis- 
count, and then turn the check over and write in net 
amount. After we had battled along with them for a 
considerable time on these unearned discounts, we re- 
ceived a check on which they had erroneously transposed 
the net amount figures substantially in our favor. Had 
this happened with any other account on our books, we 
would have returned the check and called the error to 
their attention ; however, in this case we used the check 
and thereby recovered all the cash discount deductions 
taken in error, plus a small sum to partially reimburse 
us for the cost of letters and monthly statements which 
should not have been necessary at all. 

One of the decided disadvantages of cash discount is 
the cost of correspondence which really should be en- 
tirely unnecessary because so many customers do not 
comply with the requirements for earning discounts 
deducted. 

From an accounting standpoint cash discounts are 
nothing more than price deductions. One of the leading 
public accounting firms who audit our books annually, 
apply our own purchase discounts as a reduction in 
cost of materials bought, and our discounts allowed as 
a reduction of sales. 


Very truly yours, 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
H. I. Scort, Sec. & Treas. 


Dear Sir: 


In the December issue of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement there is a very interesting article entitled, 
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“Are Discounts Obsolete ?” 

In our business of wholesale distribution there has 
been, on the part of our sources of supply, a very 
definite trend toward either the elimination of discounts 
or the shortening of terms. This seemed to be accelerated 
by the conditions existing during the recent world 
war. 

After giving much consideration and thought to the 
question of discounts, I have reached the conclusion 
that, in the interest of economy of operation, they should 
be eliminated. 

Would any of us, when making a purchase from a 
retail store, expect to receive a discount, regardless of 
whether we paid cash or had the item charged? The 
answer is, of course, “No”. By the same token, I think 
that terms of manufacturers and wholesalers should 
be placed on a net basis, with varying periods of time 
for maturity of the invoice, in accordance with the 
nature of the article sold, or rather of the line of busi- 
ness involved. As an example, groceries or gasoline 
would have a shorter term basis than a piece of heavy 
machinery. 

The argument is made that the discount encourages 
the prompt payment of an invoice. Doubtless that is 
true to a certain extent, but it is my opinion that good 
merchants pay their bills promptly, and our credit de- 
partment should be ready to grant accommodations to 
prompt paying accounts, and to require cash of those 
whose paying habits are too slow. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. L. Hocan, 
President, 


Hogan-Allnoch Dry Goods Co. 


Here We Go! 


The question of who has priority when a debtor 

* is in difficulties, and the government is one of the 

w creditors, has been raised before, and counsel’s 

opinion was that probably the government could 
collect before anyone else could. 

The proprietor of a men’s apparel store in New Jersey 
recently filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. One 
of the creditors was his bank which had made a “GI 
loan” to the debtor. 

Previous to the filing of the bankruptcy petition, 
creditors met under supervision of Alfred L. Beck in 
the Credit Agency of America, Inc., to discuss the 
affairs of the ailing business. 

At that time Mr. Beck pointed out the fogginess in 
the situation inasmuch as the Veterans Loan Authority 
in New Jersey had informed him that it was not legally 
empowered to make an adjustment with a debtor even 
though other creditors might desire to do so. 

In the circumstances, Mr. Beck pointed out at the 
meeting, if general creditors went ahead and made an 
adjustment, it was possible that the Veterans Loan 
Authority might step in and claim it had received a 
preference. 

It would appear then, Mr. Beck said, that the Veter- 
ans Loan Authority is unable to allow a debtor to adjust 
his liabilities except through bankruptcy. 
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Firmness Can Be The Greatest Kindness 


by ROY L. HENRY 
Treasurer, Gough Industries, Los Angeles 


on the accounts receivable of a large eastern cor- 

poration. One day, without preamble, the Treas- 

urer informed me that I was the Credit Manager. 
I suddenly found myself involved with approving orders 
running into millions of dollars per year with no training 
or background for the job. At that time, this lack of 
background and the knowledge of the mechanics neces- 
sary to operate a successful credit department was of 
little moment to the management ! 

The accepted idea of a credit man was that of a 
glorified bookkeeper who said “yes” and “no” for 
reasons known only to himself and who made himself 
generally unpopular with the Sales Department. “Old 
Sourpuss”, as he was lovingly dubbed, had but one 
function—that of a counter-irritant to an over-zealous 
sales force. Fortunately, today credit and credit man- 
agement is becoming more and more recognized as a 
definite and professional phase of business management. 
The Credit Manager knows that his salary comes from 
the orders he approves and not from the ones turned 
down. 

There should be no conflict between sales and credit. 
Both the sales and credit managers are working to one 
end—namely, profit for the company. A sales-minded 
credit manager, instead of finding reasons for turning 
down an order, will bend over backwards to find ways 
and means by which that order can be shipped without 
undue risk. 


* More years ago than I care to remember, I worked 
& 


Credit Man’s Importance Increasing 


The Credit Manager is an important cog in the wheel 
of distribution. His knowledge of economics and con- 
ditions affecting the distribution of merchandise should 
be of inestimable value to the sales department, as only 
financially responsible customers, able and willing to 
pay their bills, make fertile soil for the salesman’s efforts. 
In the difficult months ahead you should find in your 
Credit Manager one of your most valuable sources of 
information concerning the affairs of your customers, 
and in supporting him fully in his decisions you are not 
only giving him courage to carry on his work success- 
fully, but you will be saving yourselves many thousands 
of dollars in sales effort and credit losses. 

Hollywood glamour girls are not the only ones wear- 
ing false fronts. Many financial statements are highly 
inflated and entirely misleading. Many stores have 
glittering displays which may look like prosperity to the 
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salesman, but which the credit files indicate to be merely 
a liability. 

One of the fastest-growing businesses and the one 
filled with the most potential dynamite today‘ is that of 
radios and household appliances. Shortly after V-J 
Day, our sales departments started taking orders for 
future delivery on various types of household appliances, 
radios and refrigerators, and it became necessary for the 
Credit Department to pass on all of these potential 
dealers as substantial orders were involved in each case. 


Four Kinds of Accounts 


We had four main types of accounts to consider—our 
old dealers who had weathered the war period; new 
dealers, to us, but who had established businesses ; fur- 
niture, hardware and other accounts who desired to 
handle radios and appliances as a sideline, and new 
stores which were starting from scratch. 

On the old customers we secured new reports and 
found, in most instances, a marked improvement in their 
financial condition, not only in their actual net worth but 
in the liquid condition of their assets. The war period 
had not only permitted them to liquidate their slow- 
moving merchandise but, in view of the limited amount 
of goods available, had resulted in a very large cash 
position. 

The same held true with new accounts long established 
and with those that were merely handling appliances 
and radios as a sideline. Assigning credit limits and 
approving their orders was a very simple matter. 

The entirely new business, however, provided a real 
problem in determining a credit limit. His statement, 
as a rule, showed but one asset—cash, or possibly war 
bonds and real estate. In most instances he was a G. I. 
or an ex-warworker starting a new business on capital 
accumulated during the war period. Most of these had 
no previous experience in the appliance or radio line and 
it was a matter of either setting them up on a strictly 
cash basis, and undoubtedly losing the business, or as- 
signing a nominal credit limit on the theory that either 
the majority would survive and become good customers 
or, if they did fail, our loss would be nominal or we 
might manage to get our money before the crash. 


Always A Personal Interview 
In each instance we endeavored to have a personal 
interview with the applicant, at which time we filled out 


a simple credit application form giving his name, address, 
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bank reference and approximate investment. We ex- 
plained our terms and the necessity of his careful observ- 
ance of them, and gave him a financial statement form 
which we asked that he fill out and return through the 
U. S. mail. The limit assigned was usually figured on 
not more than ten per cent of the actual investment and 
a very close watch was made on his payments. At the 
first sign of slowness, future orders were held and a new 
investigation of the account made. 

The pertinent facts regarding his background and 
anticipated operations were noted down at the time of 
the interview. We were careful to note the cost of his 
rent, type of lease, insurance to be carried, previous 
experience, the amount of probable withdrawals needed 
for his personal living expenses, the source of the money 
shown on the statement, and any other facts that might 
have a bearing for or against his chances for success. 
In addition, we advised him of the necessity of obtain- 
ing, as soon as possible, bank accommodations for the 
handling of flooring and for the purchase of his sales 
contracts. 


Re-Check Shows Financial Change 


Now, more than a year after hostilities, we are again 
checking our files in order to determine what progress 
has been made by our accounts with a view to future 
commitments which, with the loosening up of merchan- 
dise, will require larger extensions of credit than have 
been necessary during the past year. We find that cash 
reserves at the beginning of the period have largely dis- 
appeared and larger inventories predominate. In many 
instances we find that dealers have withdrawn substan- 
tial sums from their business in order to buy real estate, 
store fixtures and other items, and their statements 
indicate considerably more in the way of accounts pay- 
able, accrued taxes and other liabilities. This is a trend 
we feel will be accelerated as merchandise becomes more 
plentiful and multiple orders placed by dealers are 
delivered. 


It is our opinion that the next six months will be a 
hazardous period from a credit standpoint and the credit 
man must be constantly on the alert for any symptoms 
of distress on the part of his accounts. 


Our own terms on radios, refrigerators and many 
other appliances that can be floored call for payment in 
ten days. We feel that with floor plan arrangements 
available by all banking institutions and old line finance 
companies, the dealer who cannot liquidate his accounts 
in ten days from the fast turnover these items bring, 
should use the floor plan services for his floor stocks. 
It reduces the chance of loss by accumulation of payables 
and gives us an opportunity to work faster at the first 
sign that a dealer is becoming involved. 

The last thirty days has seen an appreciable slow-up 
in payments and we believe that this is some omen of 
things to come. It is no time to relax on collections nor 
to become tender-hearted in the matter of extensions. 
We keep, in all instances, in close contact with the dealer 
who does become involved and shows an earnest desire 
to get back on a current basis. If, as in most instances, 
it is an accumulation of off-brand merchandise that is 
becoming more difficult to sell (as brand merchandise 
becomes available) we urge that he liquidate it as fast 
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Picture shows retiring Chairman 
William Stockton, Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia (right) presenting 
gavel to the newly elected Chairman, 
R. C. Ward, Sun Oil Co., Toledo, at 
the annual conference of the Petro- 
leum Division, NACM, in Chicago. 


as possible, even if it involves no profit, or a slight loss. 


On the other hand, if it is merely an accumulation of 
merchandise of known worth which, because of over- 
ordering, has come in faster than anticipated, it is usually 
possible to work out a flooring deal with the bank, even 
though billing has been made to him. 

In this connection, I might add that the banks have 
been willing to floor such merchandise and make pay- 
ment direct to us, thereby protecting themselves in the 
matter of title to the merchandise. 


There’s Always the Adjustment Bureau 


In instances where we find that there is no immediate 
possibility for the dealer to liquidate his debts by reason 
of too many creditors, we have as a last resort the Ad- 
justment Bureau of the Los Angeles Credit Managers’ 
Association. While it is true that this bureau is the old 
Board of Trade under the management of the Credit 
Association, their approach to any assignment handed to 
them for.adjustment is on a basis of trying to save the 
account and conserve the assets. They have an experi- 
enced staff of field men well qualified to take care of any 
type of business.. Unfortunately, in the past the Board 
of Trade had a bad reputation with the local credit man- 
agers for the reason that by the time an account reached 
them most of the assets had been dissipated. Where 
prompt action is taken, however, we have always found 
that our recoveries have been higher than in bankrupt- 
cies and in numerous instances they have been able to 
pay off the creditors and return the business intact fo 
the owner. 


Our advice would be that with today’s hazards no time 
should be wasted in calling a creditors’ meeting on an 


involved account with a view to prompt action should 
conditions warrant. 


It is our policy to have in the Credit Department a 
trial balance of accounts receivable showing the amount 
owing on the 25th of the month when statements are 
mailed. Cash receipts are checked off against this list 
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daily and this sheet is the Credit Department’s bible in 
okaying orders for the next thirty days. Payments in 
excess of the balance shown are a fair indication that our 
ten-day billing is being observed. 

On the 20th of the month any account remaining open 
gets a polite notice that the account is past due, with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope attached. This is fol- 
lowed up again when statements are mailed on the 25th 
of the month. However, should orders be received in 
the interim we immediately get on the telephone and 
suggest a check at once in order that we can release the 


goods. 
Salesmen Can Help Collect - 


We make no apologies for our terms or our insistence 
on prompt payment. We feel that we are doing a dis- 
service to the customer in permitting him to pile up 
merchandise for which he is not prepared to pay, and at 
the same time we are minimizing our own chances of 
credit losses. In most instances we notify the salesman 
of the condition of his customer’s account and find him 
more than willing to co-operate in getting the money 
so that he can keep his channels. of distribution on a 
current basis. We co-operate very closely with the 





Sales Department in this matter and endeavor, as far 
as possible, to secure payment without antagonizing the 
customer. 

What the future holds for business in general and the 
appliance dealer in particular is anybody’s guess. I am 
optimistic enough to believe, however, that with the 
money still in the people’s hands, the unsatisfied wants 
yet to be filled, full employment and high wages now 
prevailing, we should have, with the possibility of a 
temporary slight reaction, a prosperous period for many 
years to come. It has been said that prosperity is some- 
thing that business produces but for which the politicians 
take credit. Conversely, a depression is something that 
business creates but lays the blame on the bureaucrats. 
A national economist writes that we make our living by 
taking in each other’s washing. Actually, your em- 
ployees are other merchants’ customers and what you 
pay in wages helps keep our national economy afloat. 
Most depressions are psychological and the result of 
mass hysteria, and it is up to us as business men to keep 
our feet on the ground. We should prepare for the 
worst and hope for the best, as the real test of survival 
of our system of free enterprise is dependent entirely 
on our ability to make it work. 


School for Credit Executives to Be Held at 
Wisconsin ‘U" on August 17 to 29 


NACM has authorized the establishment of an 
Executives’ School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement at the University of Wisconsin from 
August 17 to August 29, 1947. This School provides 
a professional program of graduate education for credit, 
financial and other executives. The purpose of the 
program is to interpret economic and financial policies ; 
to broaden the perspective of business executives; to 
aid executives in the development of their managerial 
and administrative ability and leadership qualities, and 
to provide for broader knowledge and more competent 
understanding of the technical aspects of credit and 
financial management. 
This new program is in a way a revival and enlarge- 
ment of the summer Institute of Credit held at Babson 
Institute of Business Administration in 1941 and 1942. 


First Session August 17th 


The initial session of the School will be held from 
August 17 to August 29, 1947. Registration of all stu- 
dents will take place Sunday afternoon August 17 and 
the first meeting of the student body and the faculty 
will be at 8:00 that evening. The opening session of 
all classes will be held on Monday morning August 18 
at 8:30. The closing session will be a student and 
faculty banquet to be held at 6:30 the evening of 
August 29. 

[The Executive Director of the School will be Dr. Carl 
DB. Smith, Director of Education of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Dr. Fayette H. Elwell, Dean 


m The National Credit Education Committee of 
be 
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of the School of Commerce of the University and mem- 
bers of his staff will cooperate in the administration 
of the School. The Board of Trustees and an Advisory 
Council of the School will be announced at a later date. 

A policy has been established of obtaining the most 
capable and competent faculty to develop and direct 
the instruction of the program. These staff members 
are being recruited from business organizations, finan- 
cial institutions, and leading universities. Members of 
the faculty are to receive their appointments as mem- 
bers of the staff of the University. The personnel of 
the faculty will be announced after the appointments 
have been made and confirmed. 

Owing to the extended educational contribution which 
the University is rendering to Servicemen, the living 
accommodations during the summer of 1947 are def- 
initely restricted and therefore the enrollment in the 
Executives’ School must be limited to eighty students. 
As additional accommodations become available this 
limitation for entering students will be raised. Students 
will be housed in dormitories on the lake front and 
adjacent to the heart of the campus near classroom 
facilities. All meals are served in the dormitories in 
which students live. Assignment of rooms is made by 
the University and in the order in which applications 
are received. An application for admission to the 
School is considered also an application for board and 
room. All students of the School, both men and women, 
must live on the campus and take their meals in the 
dining halls to which they are assigned. 

The program of study consists of a three-year cycle 
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IMPORTANT 


Last month we gave as the ad- 
dress of the Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Room 1, Cady Land Co. 
Building. This was incorrect. The 
proper address should read: Room 
605 Bellin Building. Our sincere 
apologies to the NW-MACM. 


The following changes should also be 
noted. 

AMARILLO, Texas — Tri-State 
A.C.M. (Br. of El Paso), Mgr., Mrs. L. 
McGavern, 113 W. Fifth St. P. O. Box 
1820. 

EL PASO, Texas—Tri-State A.C.M., 

- Secy.-Mer., J. L. Vance, 418 Martin 
Bldg., P. O. Box 1946. 





with attendance required for a period of two weeks 
each year. It will not be necessary for a student to 
attend three consecutive sessions, but such attendance 
is desirable if possible. Only the first year of the three- 
year program will be offered in 1947. The first and 
second years will be available in 1948 and the complete 
program of three years will be offered in 1949. Four 
study subjects will be required each year and in addi- 
tion a series of round table conference subjects will be 
discussed in general sessions. The detailed program 
of study will be announced in a later release, The 
program as a whole will be concerned with the problem 
of credit management, trends in marketing and mer- 
chandising, training and supervision of personnel, prob- 
lems in the financing of a business, economics of money 
and credit, financial management problems, develop- 
ment of the executive and his abilities, problems of 
business rehabilitation, and maintenance of proper per- 
sonnel relationships. 

The round table conferences are to be held four times 
each week for a two-hour period. These conferences 
will consist of a panel discussion, and in some cases, 
an informal talk by outstanding business and profes- 
sional men, followed by a discussion period in which 
all students will have an opportunity to participate. 
Contemporary problems of vital interest to credit and 
financial executives are to form the basis of these con- 
ferences. 

In order that each student may obtain the maximum 


benefits from his study during the session, a series of . 


interesting and timely practical problems is submitted 
to each student for study and analysis during the in- 
terval between sessions. These problem studies are 
under the direction of the faculty and are made a re- 
quired part of the regular program. Completion of all 
assigned problems with a satisfactory grade is a neces- 
sary condition to be met by each student if he is to be 
eligible to return to the School as a student during the 
following year. 

Students who attend three full sessions, not neces- 
sarily consecutive, complete all the prescribed courses 
satisfactorily, complete all the extension problem work 
as assigned, and pass the oral final examination con- 
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ducted by a Committee of the Faculty, will be granted 
a diploma issued jointly by the National Institute of 
Credit and the University of Wisconsin. An appropri- 
ate award will also be given by the National Institute 
of Credit. A later announcement will be made con- 
cerning this award. . 


Who Are Eligible to Enroll? 


Those with any one of the following qualifications 
are eligible to make application for admission to the 
School : 

1. Credit executives with five or more years’ experi- 
ence as credit managers or assistant credit man- 
agers in responsible positions in manufacturing, 
wholesaling or financial operations. 

2. Presidents, vice-presidents, treasurers, controllers, 
or other key executives who have top manage- 
ment responsibilities with or without supervisory 
responsibilities for credit department. 

3. Fellows of the National Institute of Credit who 
are in positions of executive or managerial re- 
sponsibility and who have had five or more years’ 
experience in such positions. 

4. Secretary-managers and assistant secretary-man- 
agers of credit associations. 

Applications must be filed upon forms provided by 
the office of the National Institute of Credit and not 
later than June 15, 1947. A registration fee of $20.00 
must accompany the application. In case an applica- 
tion for admission is not accepted or is withdrawn by 
the applicant on or before June 15, full refund of the 
$20.00 registration fee is made. 

The total cost per student for the two weeks’ session 
is to be one hundred and fifty ($150.00) dollars and 
includes all meals, dormitory room, resident and ex- 
tension problem tuition, and use of recreational facili- 
ties during the resident session. The $20.00 registra- 
tion fee is included as a part of this total cost. This 
School is not operated for profit and thus the fee rep- 
resents the costs of making the program available on a 
high grade quality basis. 


Wisconsin Has a Beautiful Campus 


Every recreational facility extended to regular stu- 
dents of the University is made available to students 
of the Executives’ School. All these facilities are free 
to students. The recreational opportunities are un- 
excelled and widely diversified to meet the needs and 
interests of men and women. 

The University is located at Madison, 150 miles 
northward of Chicago and 80 miles west of Milwaukee. 
Its campus, consisting of several thousand acres, is 
considered as one of the most beautiful in America 
and ts situated on the shores of Lakes Mendota, Monona 
and Wingra. A celebrated series of drives lead through 
shaded dells and over beautiful wooded hills along the 
shores of these lakes. The physical plant of the Uni- 
versity is valued at more than $25,000,000. The Ex- 
ecutives’ School is indeed fortunate to be located in so 
charming a setting and to obtain the co-operation of so 
notable and outstanding an educational institution. 

A catalog of the School is in preparation and will 


be sent upon request. 
J 
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BANK CREDIT FASHIONS 








A Checklist For Aspiring Long-Term Borrowers 


by HERBERT SPERO 
Assistant Professor of Economics, The City College of New York 


Term loans by commercial banks have been in- 

creasingly significant to credit men since 1933. 

We can expect a continued development of this 

credit medium, especially for small and medium 
size business. Big business will borrow on this basis 
whenever the capital market is unresponsive to its re- 
quirements or the rate of interest at the banks is more 
attractive than the yield on security issues. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the conditions 
determining whether a commercial bank will or will 
not grant this type of credit to a customer it would 
be well to briefly summarize (1) what term loans 
are and how they differ from security issues, (2) who 
borrows on a term basis, (3) the purposes for which 
such credit is used, and (4) the circumstances leading 
to their development and growth. 

Term loans are long-time credit grants running from 
one to fifteen years depending on the provisions of the 
contract. They.resemble bond or note issues when 
considered from. a maturity viewpoint. 


Banks Can Protect Their Investment 


In what way do they differ from a security flotation ? 
In the first place, there is a direct relationship between 
debtor and creditor. A loan contract is negotiated 
between a commercial bank or a group of commercial 
banks and the business enterprise seeking accommoda- 
tions. If a security issue had been underwritten in 
the investment market and sold to the many types 
of capital investors including commercial banks there 
would be no direct relationship. An investment bank- 
ing syndicate would have entered into a contract with 
the borrower to sell the issue to savers and saving 
institutions. 

Of course, each bond and stockholder would be a 
partner or creditor to the borrewer. But their rela- 
tionship would be a distant one since it would have 
been negotiated through the mediation of a third party, 
the investment banker. Again, the control that se- 
curity-holders exercise over the affairs of a business 
enterprise is relatively unimportant when we remem- 
ber the large number of such holders, their diversity 
of interests and their consequent inability to get to- 
gether for their own protection and interests. Nor- 
mally, security holders can come to their own defense 
after their funds have been dissipated through business 
losses or squandered through inept management. How- 
ever, in the case of the term loan the banker always 
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has his finger on the pulse of the business enterprise. 
And the credit department of a bank can take quick 
action to protect its funds as well as the welfare of 
the borrower. A third point of distinction: term 
loans generally provide for gradual repayment during 
the life of the loan; but this amortization proviso may 
not be true in the case of bonded indebtedness. 


Recent Cases 


To what recent examples of term loans can we 
point? Schenley Distillers Corporation has borrowed 
$125,000,000, primarily to carry large inventories for 
three to four years. The current, record grain crop 
made available grain for distilling and permitted the 
storage of more spirits for ageing. Schenley’s now 
can acquire cooperage cancerns and stands of timber 
to insure larger supplies for expanded operations. The 
return of imported specialties has also required larger 
amounts of working capital; and the development of 
livestock feed products, penicillin, and fancy foods has 
forced the management to seek additional sources of 
working capital. Still another liquor concern to ne- 
gotiate a medium-term credit is Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corporation. It had bank loans of $2,000,000 
as of April 30, 1946, with provision for drawing up 
to $7,000,000 through 1950. The amounts borrowed 
are secured by inventories, 

Among the major medium-term borrowers from 
commercial banks have been firms in the tobacco in- 
dustry, as well as manufacturers and processors of food 
supplies, textiles, lumber and timber products, trans- 
portation equipment, iron and steel and rubber prod- 
ucts. Thirty-five per cent of the borrowers were man- 
ufacturers ; 20 per cent were trade and service concerns, 
with the same percentage applying to public utility and 
transportation risks. Mining, oil, gas or lumber con- 
cerns constituted 12 per cent of the borrowers in 1941 
and about 10 per cent were financial enterprises. Man- 
ufacturers accounted for the largest percentage of 
total loans just as they made up the largest number 
of borrowers. 

Most term-loan borrowers are medium-sized and 
small companies. In 1941, the latest date for which 
we can obtain reliable information, 55 per cent of all 
loan applicants had assets of less than $5,000,000, 
while almost 12 per cent owned resources under 
$100,000. Of course, while banks have done term- 
loan business largely with medium-class and small bor- 
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The Laws of Credit at 
Your Finger Tips 


While it could never substitute for a good lawyer, the 1947 


CREDIT MANUAL 


of 
Commercial Laws 


DOES place in your hands, in one volume, complete, up-to-date in- 
formation on all the legal aids and pitfalls in sales and credits. For 
39 years this Manual has enjoyed NATIONAL FAME as the standard 


digest of legal problems arising in the everyday course of business. 








YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now, as perhaps never before, as we again approach a buyers’ mar- 
ket, when competition is again becoming strong, it is imperative that 
Credit Executives have beside them an authoritative guide to credi- 


tors’ rights, and the law’s requirements. 


BY PROTECTING YOUR CREDITS YOU SAFEGUARD 
YOUR SALES 


Mail your reservation now and take advantage of the special price 
of $5.85 to NACM Members-regular price $7.00. 


Publications Department 


NATION AL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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rowers they show a definite tendency to favor the 
large borrower. Thus 85 per cent of the dollar amount 
of term-loans outstanding in 1941 were granted to 
firms whose total assets exceeded $5,000,000. 


Why Borrowers Borrowed 


Term-loan borrowers have sought accommodations 
for two major purposes. First, as indicated above 
in the case of the liquor enterprises, the credit has 
been used to supplement and add to net working cap- 
ital. Especially has this been true in the case of the 
small and medium sized borrowers. The larger con- 
cerns have sought accommodations on an intermediate- 
term basis for either refinancing old debt or reorganiz- 
ing and rearranging their capital structures. On oc- 
casion the money has been used for expansion of plant 
and facilities. 

How did the term-loan come into being? Why didn’t 
term-loan borrowers secure additional workin» and 
fixed capital through the flotation of stocks and bonds 
in the security markets? Primarily, because the cap- 
ital market was dead in the early 30’s, especially for 
the medium-size and small borrowers. 

The stock market break of 1929 and the depression 
that followed killed off the flow of investment capital 
into business. This was particularly true of stock 
financing. If business wanted credit on a fairly long- 
term basis it had to come from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or the Federal Reserve Banks 
under the industrial loan powers given them in 1934. 
Commercial banks were thus given a start in the inter- 
mediate-loan market by being offered and accepting 
participations in term-loans granted by these agencies. 
Also, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve Banks strengthened the commercial 
banks’ willingness to grant these long-term loans by 
joining with them in many commitments they under- 
took. 


Influences That Lengthened Terms 


The experience of business men with short-term bank 
loans during the depression of 1929-32 encouraged 
medium term rather than short-term financing. The 
slump in values during the first years of the 1930's 
forced many banks to call short-term loans at their 
maturity even though the banks and the borrowers 
realized at their inception that the funds were not being 
used for short-term purposes. An unwillingness to run 
again the danger of the same credit risks led business 
to demand term loans. The poor working capital posi- 
tion of business and the need for improving their de- 
teriorated plant and equipment resulting from the heavy 
losses of the depression years also stimulated term 
lending. 

The Securities Act of 1933 also affected favorably 
the growth of term loans. Since this legislation im- 
posed heavy expenses on issuers when the registration 
statements were being drawn up, medium and small 
enterprises especially turned to financing by term loans. 
This is especially true of those businesses which would 
have issued securities for 10,000,000 or less. They 
account for the largest amount of term loans. 
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The downward trend of interest rates after 1929 
also increased the volume of term loans. Many firms 
refunded high interest bearing debts with low interest- 
cost term loans. One third of the term loans, account- 
ing for 50 per cent of the term credit used has been 
employed solely for debt or preferred stock retirement. 
The reduced cost of money at the banks compared with 
the higher interest rates in the bond market also en- 
couraged borrowers of good credit standing to go to 
the banks rather than to the public for additional capital. 
Since 1944, commercial loan rates in 19 leading cities 
have been under the yield on higher grade bonds. 
Thus in September, 1946, banks were lending money 
at a rate of about 2.30 per cent while the return on 
bonds amounted to the higher figure of 2.50 per cent. 


Other Factors 


What other factors can we look to as stimulating 
the growth of term loans? High taxes, reducing cor- 
porate profits available for internal financing have 
forced expanding businesses to meet their needs by 
intermediate bank loans. High labor costs since 1933 
have encouraged many industries like textile, paper 
and bituminous coal to substitute machinery for human 
labor. The purchase of this machinery has been 
financed by term loans. Generally the dollar savings 
accruing to the borrower have been geared to the 
amortization schedule of the loan. 

Bank legislation and bank examination procedure 
has also encouraged the term loan. The Banking Acts 
of 1933 and 1935 opened the rediscounting facilities 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to any sound asset re- 
gardless of maturity. Furthermore, at a bank exam- 
iners’ conference in 1934, the “slow” classification 
of long-term loans certain of repayment was recom- 
mended dropped, and in June, 1938, the examining 
agencies decided to discontinue the use of the “slow” 
classification. Examiners have also permitted banks 
to purchase only corporate securities in the four highest 
rating groups; thus many firms, especially the medium- 
size enterprises, could not market their issues to the 
banks and turned to bank term loans for financial 
assistance. 


Who May Borrow 


Now let us consider the factors that would determine 
whether a business man would be able to secure a 
term loan. The whole tenor of the bank’s analysis 
will be based upon the prime consideration that influ- 
ences all creditors—will the borrower be able to repay 
his debt? To answer this question several factors must 
be considered. 

Can it cope with adversity? The answer to this 
question can be provided by an analysis of its record 
during the Great Depression of the 1930’s. If the bor- 
rower was not in business during the difficult days of 
the 30’s how well did it adapt itself to the sudden 
curtailment of civilian production during the war 
years, and how successful was it in securing war 
orders? Furthermore, did it quickly reconvert to 
civilian production? If the organization is newly 
formed is it producing an article at a low cost and 
has it a broad market for its output? 
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“As the principal of a business house, or his 
partners now dictate the important business com- 
munications . . . they . . . maintain perfcct pri- 
vacy in their communications. The phonograph 
letters may be dictated at home or in the office of 
a friend, the, presence of a stenographer not being 
required. The dictation may be as rapid as the 
thoughts can be formed, or the lips utter them.” 


Excerpt from article in North American 
Review by Thomas A. Edison on his inven- 
tion of the phonograph, August 12, 1877. 


The Man Who Didn’t Need A Monument... 


The times we live in might well be called the ‘Age of Edison.” For no one 


ever influenced an age so much. 


The man who trapped sound and turned darkness into daylight left 
hundreds of inventions that have bettered Humanity. But more important, 


he opened a door through which future inventors and scientists could walk. 


Now—one hundred years after Edison’s birth, new achievements through 
Electronics . . . new achievements utilizing the electrical force he harnessed 


—are daily creating “living monuments” to his genius. 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


PRODUCT OF EDIPHONE DIVISION, THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Has it a group of executives capable of dealing with 
the many diverse problems of production, distribution, 
and labor relations? Pertinent to this question is a 
consideration of the borrower’s inventory position, and 
its ability to satisfy the market’s requirements for 
goods. In these days of labor difficulties it is impor- 
tant to inquire whether the enterprise has a long-term 
contract with the union. Can an increase in wages 
_ be offset by an increase in the producer’s selling price? 
If an increase in wages cannot be absorbed by the buy- 
ing public does the borrower’s gross income permit 
higher wages without jeopardy to its financial strength ? 


More Considerations 


What about the past financial position of the bor- 
rower? How good have its earnings been in recent 
years? The borrower must be prepared to present a 
comparative earnings statement for the last three years 
at least. If these years do not include periods of both 
good and bad business, the bank credit officer should 
and probably will ask for its financial statements dur- 
ing inactive and low earning periods. The borrower 
must be prepared to convince the bank that during the 
life of the loan it can cover its interest costs two to 
three times after deducting depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization charges. 

What will be the effect of high tax rates on future 
-earnings, particularly in periods of poor business? 
Some idea of this effect can be determined for enter- 
prises that were operating during the early 1930’s. 
Bank credit officers can and should recast the earnings 
of those years in the light of present tax rates and so 
determine their net effect upon the corporation’s 
financial position and debt-paying power in inactive 
business periods. 

Bank credit officers are also interested in any fur- 
ther borrowings that may be contemplated. How will 
they affect the interest costs and the ability of the 
borrower to meet his total indebtedness, especially the 
charges on the term loan? Will repayment of the 
total debt materialize over a reasonable time? 

What effect will the borrowings and charges on the 
loans have on the net working capital of the debtor? 
The latter must be prepared generally to convince the 
banker that his working capital is at least equal to the 
amount of the term loan. Continuous operating losses 
will destroy working capital assets and destroy the 
borrower’s ability to meet his obligation. 

There are other factors that should be taken into 
consideration. For example: will public financing be 
engaged in to liquidate the bank debt? What will be 
the likely condition of the securities market when the 
loan will be publicly refunded? Will it permit the 
flotation of a public issue and what reception will the 
investment public accord it? 

Term loans are a logical step in the development 
of our banking system to meet the requirements of 
industry and trade. The pre-1914 commercial bank 
was concerned largely with short-term self-liquidating 
loans. As business expanded and industry was 
mechanized security flotations came to the fore as a 
means of obtaining capital. And banks were in the 
forefront of the security purchasers. Deficit financing 
and the war needs of the government ploughed 
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enormous amounts of government securities into bank- 
ing portfolios. Since 1933, the banks, industry, and 
government supervisory officials have come to realize 
that business requires intermediate term credit for the 
small and medium size enterprise that does not have 
access to the nation’s capital market, and for the large 
business enterprise when the new issues market is 
stagnant. 


Accountants and 
Insurance 


(Continued from Page 8) 


matter of insurance should not be construed to be more 
than what it is. It is not an opinion as to the adequacy 
of such insurance. 

When rendering an opinion as to whether a Balance 
Sheet fairly presents the net worth of a client as of a 
given date, the accountant should refrain from rendering 
such opinion if there have been any material limitations 
upon his examination, or the qualifications thereto are 
of such a nature as to prevent him from having an inde- 
pendent opinion. Would anyone suggest that the accoun- 
tant, in a situation where everything else is acceptable 
according to auditing standards, should avoid the ren- 
dering of an opinion, because he has not made a satis- 
factory determination of insurance coverage? I do not 
think so, because there should be no more responsibility 
by the accountant with regard to insurance coverage than 
than there should be for any other business risks. No 
one, with reason, expects him to render an opinion on a 
number of other things involving risks in the financial 
statement. He is not asked to vouchsafe that the inven- 
tory will be entirely in style or demand and saleable 
after the statement date, nor is he required to state that 
the plant and fixed assets, shown in the Balance Sheet, 
at cost less depreciation reserves, is representative of 
its “sound value”, or its “reproduction value” in case 
of destruction by a fire, nor would he be blamed if 
Accounts Receivable presumably good, at statement date, 
should subsequently go into bankruptcy. 


Opinion But No Responsibility 


It would not seem logical for the accountant to refuse 
to give an opinion on a Balance Sheet, in such cases 
where his audit has been complete, and there are no 
material exceptions, except that there might be a possible 
interpretation by him that the insurance coverage is 
inadequate. On the other hand, it would not only be 
illogical, but it would be unfair and unjust to assume 
that the accountant has a responsibility, and perhaps 
with it a concomitant personal liability, for insurance 
coverage, especially if it has subsequently developed 
that a bankruptcy had occurred because the client was 
not compensated for a casualty loss for which there was 
inadequate coverage. 

In conclusion, let the credit man take the accountant’s 
statements or information on insurance, if he happens 
to offer it, for what it may be worth. If he gets the 
facts about the insurance coverage, either from the 
accountant or the client directly, he has received some- 
thing which should be helpful to him. 
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**Four clerks using this system equal 
ten to twelve clerks with our former 
‘standard’ method,” boasts a leading 
candy manufacturer.* 

Faster credit clearance .. . less op- 
portunity for error... practical, easy 
collection effort with no delay’’—says 
a leading package-products house. * 
The wording varies—but praise from 
every user of §.U.I.A.P. (Simplified 
Unit Invoice Accounting Plan) makes 
it clear that here is the long-sought 
method needed for faster and simpler 
accounts receivable operations. 


SYSTEMS 
DIVISION 












All these operations on 
¢ 5000 Accounts 


“S. U.I. A. P.” heralds a new era 


in speed, accuracy and economy 


BASIC IDEA: S.U.I.A.P. isa unit 
plan that makes it practical for one girl 
to handle all activities on up to 5000 
or more accounts, all under visible in- 
dividual record control. 

She authorizes credits from a glance at 
her record—relieving credit officials of 
all ordinary routine. 

She enters each charge simply by filing 
the invoice copy in the customer’s 
Kolect-A-Matic Visible Ledger Pocket. 

She “‘applies’’ payments by date-stamp- 
ing ‘‘PAID”’ the invoices they cover. 

She keeps ledgers in balance by estab- 
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lishing controls forall debits and credits. 

She handles routine collection effort ac- 
curately and effectively, with Graph- 
A-Matic signal control ‘“‘spotting’’ 
delinquent accounts. 

And not least important, her desk 
provides certified protection of all re- 
cords, 24 hours a day, from fire and 
the impact of crushing falls. 

Centralized operations—less paper- 
work and record writing—faster order 
handling — getting the money in with 
less effort and less delay! Ideal for man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, transport and 
other organizations. 


Send today for folder K D-253. 


*Name on request. 





315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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REALISM IN CONSUMER CREDIT 





Retailer's Credit System of Vital Interest to Wholesaler 


by CHARLES F. SHELDON 
Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Inc 


has gained experience and become of age. Con- 

sumer credit can play the important role of hero 

in the coming business drama, which scene is now 
unfolding—not fhe role of villain that has been assigned 
to it in the past. There are some even today who believe 
that consumer credit has been responsible for past de- 
pressions. How such responsibility can be fastened on 
consumer credit is beyond reason. Consumer credit has 
made possible for the average American a standard of 
living that is far higher than. that of the citizen of any 
other country in the world. His privilege to purchase 
his needs and pay for them out of future income has 
kept industry going at top speed. 

Everyone is interested in consumer credit, either in 
private life or in business ; interested either as producer, 
distributor, retailer, banker or consumer, because, by 
enlarging our market through the use of our: personal 
credit, we help to keep production high and to maintain 
a high level of national employment that otherwise would 
not be possible. Our past experience proves that mass 
consumer credit makes possible mass distribution which 
permits mass production. 


There is romance in consumer credit now that it 
iV) 


Half the People Have All the Savings 


Let us analyze this statement for a moment. At least 
it will be provocative of some serious thinking on the 
subject. For a typical example, consider a factory plan- 
ning to manufacture 10,000 refrigerators to be sold only 
for cash over a certain period of time. Its management 
must find 10,000 cash customers. We know that these 
customers must come mainly from the upper half of our 
family income units. They are the customers who have 
cash available. The lower half of such units, according 
to a recent survey made for the Federal Reserve Board, 
have no savings with which to purchase these refriger- 
ators for cash. 

The factory inevitably comes to the point when all 
the refrigerators are sold—the market has absorbed 
production. When the cash market is sold—and other 
plans for distribution have NOT been made, then pro- 
duction stops dead; the wheels of industry come to an 
abrupt stop and unemployment starts. What will man- 
agement do? Shall it start discharging employees and 
thus aid in reducing national employment, or shall it 
plan on manufacturing refrigerators for inventory? Will 
the stockholders and bankers permit the increasing of 
inventory without reasonable expectation of sales? Prob- 
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ably not! What has been done in the past? 

Long before the cash market had been sold, manage- 
ment made plans for the expansion of production. They 
increased employment by creating a market for their 
products through consumer credit distribution to the 
lower 50% of the family income units who must pay 
out of future earnings. Terms of down payment and 
for repayment were developed ; these were presented in 
an attractive package to the retailer ; financing for small 
retailers was promoted through finance companies and 
the time-sales departments of banks. Large stores, of 
course, finance their own credit sales. Some manufac- 
turers, such as automobile manufacturers, felt it advis- 
able to organize their own time sales financing companies 
on a national basis. Instead of 10,000 units, our hypo- 
thetical factory made plans to produce 10 x 10,000 
or 100,000 refrigerators. The wheels of industry were 
kept at an ever-increasing tempo with an ever-inceasing 
level of employment. The spending of the increased 
earnings by the workers increased the volume and the 
employment of the retailer and the service and profes- 
sional men and women which spreads out to the remotest 
corners of the country. 


Consumer Credit the People’s Banker 


Consumer credit became and will continue to be the 
people’s banker. It is the medium which releases the 
wage-earner’s inherent right to purchase simple luxuries 
and pleasures, to enjoy them and to pay for them from 
the fruit of his labors, instead of living a long life without 
enjoying any of them. It permits him to eliminate the 
drudgery of an over-burdened parent and bring health, 
happiness and advancement to his family. 

Surely, if it is safe to purchase a product that has a 
life of 20 to 30 years—such as a home—out of future 
income, it is just as safe and prudent to purchase a 
product that has a life of 5 to 10 or more years—such as 
a refrigerator, a fur coat, a good watch, etc—out of 
future income? Can we agree that consumer credit is 
sound when granted wisely? Then it is up to credit 
managers and consumers to see that this credit IS 
granted wisely. 


Most People Excellent Risks 


It has been proved over and over again through the 
years of experience, that approximately 90% of our 
credit customers control their own credit. If they 
didn’t, we just could not do a credit business. You and 
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The day ended at 2:13 P.M. 


Who’s responsible for the gruesome upsurge in the auto accident rate? 
Madmen running amok? No—just average drivers like George, who 
make careless mistakes every day, and usually—but ‘not always—get 
away with it. The day that George’s luck—and George’s life—ended 


was just another ordinary day . . . up toa certain point! For instance... 
























fi 
8:30 A.M. | 8:45 A.M. 2:00 P.M. 
. . . passed service station, re- ts . .. speeded up to beat chang- ... held up by freight train, 
, membered that brakes needed °.. <*_dla™ ing traffic light. Slid by on red, George rushed across tracks 
| adjustment badly. ““Can’t sto ee but luckily cross-traffic started the minute it passed. Fast ex- 
now. It'll keep ’till tomorrow” eT slowly . . . and George got a we press, coming the other way, 
.. he hoped. reprieve. nearly got him. 


2:13 P.M. 


... took one more chance . . . pulled 
out on curve... met truck head-on! 
Too late now for regrets . . . too late 
to turn back . . . too late for every- 
thing! Death—his smashed watch 
testified —came violently at 2:13. 


Hartford Insurance 


2:06 P.M. 


—«..” got to make up for lost 
time” . . . so George gambled 
with children’s lives and raced 
through a school zone. * 








e ‘ 

. Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
y Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

d Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « «¢ Hartford 15, Conn. 
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I obligate ourselves to only such credit as we know we 
have reasonable expectation of repaying promptly. We 
allow for unforeseeable emergencies. After all, credit 
has been, still is, and always will be a matter of character, 
and 90% of the people can be trusted to do the right 
thing in all their business dealings. 

The other 10% are the problem. These are the cus- 
tomers whom we must protect and from whom we must 
protect ourselves. A minority portion of this 10% are 
the ones that cause the social workers to condemn all 
credit. Of course, errors are made and some customers 
are misjudged—but the lawyer, the teacher, the doctor 
and the dentist make mistakes too. 

However, you wouldn’t eliminate the use of electricity 
because some people in the face of warning grasp high 
tension wires and are killed. 

The first protection in consumer credit obviously is 
on policy. This was taken care of during the war by the 
wise administration of Regulation “W”, by the Federal 
Reserve banks. They did an admirable job. Regula- 
tion “W”, however, is an emergency measure, and may 
be rescinded. In such an eventuality who should control 
consumer credit—the granter of credit or the Govern- 
ment? That is not for us to decide. But suppose we 
accept for our purpose the premise that our national 
income is to average somewhere around $100-150 billion 
a year. The previous peak volume of over $9 billion 
outstanding in consumer credit represents approximately 
6 to 10% of this national income. Many opinions have 
been expressed that outstanding consumer credit will 
reach 15 billions and even 25 billions of dollars in the 
future. If true, when it reaches the volume of its future 
level, it will approximate 10 to 15% of our national 
income. Then consumer credit becomes a necessity for 
control—preferably by ourselves. But, if we fail to 
control it, then others likely will do so. 


Check Retailer’s Credit System 


The manufacturer and wholesaler sell to or finance 
the retailer directly or indirectly. How their bills are 
paid and the soundness of the customer is dependent 
upon the condition of his accounts receivable. What can 
you do to make sure that he keeps his accounts receivable 
in a liquid state and extends credit wisely? You might 
want to keep a pretty good check on how he is investi- 
gating and approving his credit customers. Is he using 
his local credit bureau or is he taking chances to save a 
few pennies of expense? 

Credit bureau service is available to the retailer in 
every section of the country. Bureaus like to be consid- 
ered as experts in the gathering and disseminating of 
information about the individual—about you and me. 
They are not commercial business analysts. 

Credit bureaus today are really big business. 

Apparently, we are riding the crest of the wave of our 
present cash volume. Real estate prices seem to be at 
their top. Higher priced houses already have taken a 
drop throughout the country. Prices must reach their 
top before long because price resistance is beginning to 
rear its head. Due to the increase in the cost of living 
and the increased cost of merchandise, people have less 
and less free salary to spend, that is, excess of income 
over expenses. They have no place to turn but to use 
their credit, and they are beginning. to use it, generously, 
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as proved by the increase in consumer credit outstanding 
which is now over 8 billions of dollars. The cash trend 
is to be gradually downward and the credit trend up. 

Here is where the villain’s role may be played by 
consumer credit. It revolves around the great hazard 
of consumer credit—overloading or overbuying. In the 
speed of giving service that is demanded by the custo- 
mers, there is bound to be some imprudent granting of 
credit that overloads the customer. This we must accept. 
On the other hand, there are other cases of overloading 
that are due to injudicious approach to the problem, in 
refusing to take the simple precaution of clearing all new 
customers through the files of a bureau. Undue chances 
are taken. There still are certain groups who are blind 
to the fact that the credit ceiling of an individual is de- 
termined by the amount of his free salary that is left to 
pay ALL of his outstanding balances—whether these 
balances are owed to stores, to personal loan depart- 
ments of banks or to small loan companies. 

As long as some ignore the total balance owed by an 
individual when granting new credit, the danger of 
overloading will be a real threat to the “hero” role of 
Consumer Credit. 

It is well to bear in mind there is developing a terrific 
scrambling for consumer credit business. Thousands of 
banks that never before were interested in financing 
consumer purchases are now competing for this busi- 
ness. Somehow, someday, there must be the realization 
that the customer’s total balance outstanding must be 
known when extending credit of any kind to him. There 
must be one central consumer credit file ina community. 

Yes, consumer credit is worthy of the centralization of 
all records. It deserves to be cast in the role of hero in 
the business drama that is unfolding before us. It is a 
basic medium to use in helping to obtain and keep a high 
level of national employment ; it does require realism in 
the granting and in the collecting of it. And when we 
have time, there are other people in other lands who are 
entitled to a higher standard of living through the use 
of their credit. 

Let’s keep our eyes on consumer credit and see that 
it fulfills its destiny. 


American Bankers Call 
For Abolition Of 
Credit Regulation 


Abolition of Regulation W, which the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System imposed 
on the use of consumer credit in 1941 as a war 
measure, was called for by the Consumer Credit 
Committee of the American Bankers Association at a 
press interview held by Carl M. Flora, chairman of the 
committee. Mr. Flora is vice president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He pointed out that the terms imposed by this regula- 
tion on the use of consumer credit compel monthly 
payments on the part of buyers of such a size that many 
people, particularly veterans and families in the lower 
and middle income groups, are prevented from buying 
necessary things, such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and other appliances. 
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THE CREDIT EXECUTIVE'S LIBRARY 


How to Develop Your Executive Ability by Daniel 
Starch, Consultant in Business Research and formerly 
Professor in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard and at the University of Wis- 
consin. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


Drawing upon the experience of one hundred and 
fifty successful executives—fifty of them top manage- 
ment leaders in America’s outstanding business and in- 
dustrial organizations, fifty more executives of meduim 
size enterprises and another fifty from small business 
concerns—the author has endeavored to answer two 
fundamental questions of interest to most executives. 
These questions are “How do men become competent 


executives?” and “Being an executive, how can you 
become a better one?” 

A clearer perspective of the author’s purpose in pro- 
ducing this volume can be had from the following state- 
ment, “We sorely need a deeper understanding of the 
day to day human inter-relations we call ‘managenient’. 
Everything depends upon it—not only management of 
business but also management of governments and 
nations. Four powerful groups of managers determine 
our lives and the history of mankind: 

“Managers of business and workers 
Managers of nations and their peoples 
Managers of labor organizations and their members 





NEW 1947 CHART 


“Business Booms and Depressions” 


45 INCHES 
LONG 


GRAPHS IN 
7 COLORS 


FREE 


New and up-to-date! A clear picture of “Business 
Booms and Depressions Since 1775”. . . including: 
Federal Debt, National Income, Dow Jones Stock 
Averages, Commodities, Stocks and Bonds, Cost-of- 
Living Dollar, Taxes, Business Activity. Traces 171 
years of ups and downs, shows the recurring pattern 
of Prosperity and Depression, Inflation and Defla- 
tion .. . during and after each major war since the 
Revolution. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will credit losses 


| American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
| First National Bank Building, Dept. 47 
| Baltimore 2, Maryland 
| Without obligation on my part, please send me: 

( ) Your new chart, ‘Booms and Depressions since 1775.” 
| ( ) More information about American Credit Insurance. 
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JUST 
ISSUED! 






To Credit Executives 


MAIL COUPON NOW 





mount again as they did after World War I? No one 
knows . . . but your sound business judgment will 
tell you that your accounts receivable are valuable 
assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all times 
.. should be protected at all times. American Credit 
Insurance offers you protection against credit losses 
. guarantees payment of accounts receivable for 
goods shipped.,Mail Coupon for Booms and Depres- 
sions Chart ... NOW. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


AMERICAN 
IM TaNDM Lah DAd 


Credit Insurance 


Mahi 


sO NEw Me 
NER oss 


Pays you when 
your customers can°t 
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Managers ot culture, education and religion” 

“These four groups determine our civilization. They 
mold the clay of history. A deeper understanding of 
executive leadership as a human function is the sorest 
need of the human race. Only more dexterous hands 
can mold a world of reason.” 

This volume is so filled with pertinent information 
that any attempt to abstract it in a brief review would 
be futile. It is a book that will bear re-reading by ex- 
ecutives. Each basic suggestion on the development of 
executive ability is documented by personal illustrations 
which maintain a holding interest upon the reader. 
Every principle that is enunciated is applied to specific 
situations so that the reader is not left in a desert of 
imagination. 

The reader is introduced to the volume by two well 
selected chapters, one dealing with the presentation of 
the need for better leaders and the other, with an ex- 
planation of the scientific method used in determining 
how men succeed as executives. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I is con- 
cerned with how executives organize their thinking. 
The author outlines five basic techniques used by lead- 
ing executives in thinking on their job for the purpose 
of accomplishing their work with a greater degree of 
efficiency. Four chapters are devoted to the develop- 
ment of new ideas through the thinking process. 

Part II is concerned with how executives tackle their 
work and what the forces are that give the inner drive 
to successful leaders in businéss. 

Part III gives attention to the means by which ex- 
ecutives acquire responsibility for leadership and how 
they multiply their effectiveness by delegating re- 
sponsibility to others within their organization. The 
author stimulates interest in the executives’ capacity to 
shoulder responsibility by devoting a chapter to the 
question “Would you succeed in a business of your 
own?” 

Part IV, to which the author devotes nearly one- 
third of the entire volume, is concerned with the human 
relations aspects of the executives’ responsibilities. The 
author is a psychologist and utilized his knowledge of 
this science to effect a better understanding as to why 
people act and think as they do under varying circum- 
stances. In this section he presents a number of in- 
teresting techniques used by key executives in dealing 
with people. 

The book closes with three interesting chapters. One 
asks the question, “Is any man worth $80,000.00 a 
year?” Another chapter raises the fundamental question, 
“Tiow can executives make. a better civilization?” The 
closing chapter presents the framework for a workable 


To Study Problems of Retailers 


Washington: Ben Gordon, New York regional 
economist for the Department of Commerce, has 
been assigned to make a study of the increasing 
number of conflicts between manufacturers and 
jobbers with retail outlets over trade discounts, 
cancellations and returned goods. Mr. Gordon 
will report direct to Under-secretary William C. 
Foster. It is reported upon good authority that 
this study will be made at the request of the De- 
partment’s Retail Advisory Committee. 
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philosophy for the executive who wishes to hold himself 
to his course to keep going forward, and to a con- 
structive and worthwhile contribution to business and 
to society. 

I recommend this book to these executives who feel 
the need of refreshing their basic outlook upon their 
job, their responsibilities and their obligations. 

Business Budgeting and Control by J. Brooks Heck- 
erts, CPA, Associate Professor of Accounting, Ohio 
State University. Ronald Press, N. Y. 

The author presents a challenge to executives with 
two basic responsibilities, which he asserts, must be ac- 
cepted as obligations. They are: 

1. Business leadership in general and executives in 
particular must accept and make effective the principle 
that social responsibility transcends the selfish interest 
of the individual business concern—its management and 
controlling owners. The author contends that the ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility is fundamental to the 
perpetuation of a free business enterprise in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

2. Both management and workers must strive con- 
tinually to increase their respective skills. The author 
maintains that operations must be better planned and 
expertly directed and that wastes of time and materials 
must be reduced if American business is to face, suc- 
cessfully, the more intensive world wide competition 
which is destined to confront us in future years. He 
boldly states that industrial efficiency, rather than legis- 
lation, will ultimately provide shorter working hours 
and a higher standard of living, provided, individual 
business is better planned and more efficiently organized 
and operated. 

The first five chapters are devoted primarily to the 
statement of the purposes of budgetary controls and 
the necessary steps to be taken in determining policies 
for the introduction and maintenance of such controls. 

Many executives have been inclined to think of budg- 
etary controls in terms of production and of finances. 
Here, at last, is an author who devotes nearly half of 
his entire treatise to the problems of distribution costs 
and controls. It is for this reason that this book is 
suggested to credit managers and other top manage- 
ment executives. Costs of distribution are due to be 
microscopically analyzed in much the same way that 
costs of production have been analyzed in the last de- 
cade or two . This volume considers such fundamental 
subjects as the methods of budgeting sales; general 
business conditions and the sales budget; market re- 
search ; products, prices and sales methods; sales policies 
and program; sales standards and controls; and a gen- 
erous treatment of the problems of distribution costs, 
their analysis, standards and controls. Six of the 
twenty-seven chapters are devoted to production cost 
standards and controls; materials and inventory, labor, 
plant and equipment and manufacturing expense 
budgets. The author closes his book with a section 
devoted to administrative and financial budget controls, 
including a section on budgetary reports. 

This is not a book to read for relaxation purposes. 
It is rather the type of book which the executive may 
wish to keep near his desk for reference purposes. The 
author brings more than twenty years’ experience in 
developing budgetary procedures for business organiza- 
tions into the making of this volume. 
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Federal Payroll 
Still Much Higher 
Than on V-J Day 


The indefatigable Senator 
- Byrd (D-Va.) has, as Chair- 
= =man of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Non-Essential 
Federal Evpenditures, been a most 
heartening example of a man with 
a job to do and a complete intention 
of doing it. His latest report fol- 
lows in part: 

During the month of November, 
1946, Federal employment both in- 
side and outside the United States 
dropped 111,006 from the October 
total of 2,441,473 to the November 
total of 2,330,467. Inside the 
United States employment dropped 
101,475 from the October total of 
2,125,469 to the November total 
of 2,023,994. Decreases in the War 
and Navy Departments totaled 
40,325. Outside the United States 
employment dropped 9,531 from 
the October total of 316,004 to the 
November total of 306,473. 

Largest increases occurred in the 
Veterans’ Administration, which 
added 8,364 employees to bring their 
total to 221,760 and the War Assets 
Administration which added 1,599 
to bring their total to 58,922. 
Largest decreases were in the War 
Department, which dropped, 46,651 ; 
the Post Office Department, which 
dropped 37,345; the Labor Depart- 
ment, which by following the direc- 
tion of the Congress to return the 
United States Employment Service 
to the States, dropped 22,720; the 
Department of Agriculture, which 
dropped 6,516; the Navy Depart- 
ment, which dropped 3,456; the 
Office of Price Administration, 
which dropped 2,706; the Interior 
Department, which dropped 1,312; 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which dropped 1,033. 

The relief which the sorely 
pressed taxpayer might feel in read- 
ing such figures must be mitigated 
somewhat by two considerations 
which should be borne in mind. The 
first of these is that a portion of 
this decrease is found among sea- 
sonal and temporary employees, who 
quite possibly may be hired again at 
a later date. The second is that over- 
all employment, with the exception 
of the War and Navy Departments 
(Continued on page 32) 
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AN indispensable part 


of our free enterprise system, insurance 


has helped build industrial America 


by protecting both business concerns and 


individuals from financial loss. 


U.S.F.& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer. 














VISITING BY PROXY 





Good Collection Letters Are Just Good Letters 


sO many business men has ap- 
peared so painful to me when 
they complainingly stated that 
they hated to write collection letters, 
that I decided to delve into this 
matter, and find out just what made 
this type of letter so difficult and 
distasteful. To begin with, the larg- 
est number of those with whom I 
have associated regard it as the most 
unpleasant part of their work, and 
many often put it off until it is al- 
most compulsory to write as a last 
resort. This delay of course makes 
the situation more acute and the 
task, if itt is regarded as a task, even 
more difficult. In my quest to find 
out why this condition was prev- 
alent I decided to call upon some 
men who are regarded as experts 
in the field of letter writing, to at- 
tend some classes on the subject and 
to do a little library research. I 
also contacted retail merchants who 
are the recipients of these epistles. 
The conclusion which I have 
drawn from an analysis of this re- 
search is that there is no such thing 
as a collection letter; unless you 
mean some printed, stereotype form 
requesting or demanding a payment, 
or threatening dire consequences if 
payment is not made. If this is the 
kind of letters these gentlemen mean 
when they say they have to write a 
collection letter, then their painful 
emotions are justified. Why write 
a letter like this? Why not have 
them printed in advance, numbered 
for different degrees of severity and 
simply call for the number you want, 
rubber stamp it, and send it out. 
The truth is that this is not what 
these business men mean. What 
they really mean is: “I’ve got to 
write some good letters,” and their 
pained expression shows their lack 
of confidence in their ability. to do 


- The expression on the face of 
» 
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by CHARLES FORWARD 
Special Writer 


it. If this conclusion is logical then 
what we need to do is produce the 
confidence which is lacking. If the 
lack of confidence is justified then 
they have to be taught how to write, 
which of course can not be done 
here in one easy lesson. What we 
can do is be helpful by presenting 
some views and experiences of suc- 
cessful men, and some profitable in- 
cidents from men who have made a 
career in Credit Management and 
allied occupations. We can also 
help by showing some examples of 
successful letters from the records 
of men regarded as experts. 


Substitute for Conversation 


The great Chesterfield said: “Let 
your letters be written as accurately 
as possible—I mean as to language, 
grammar and stops; but as to the 
matter of it the less trouble you give 
yourself the better it will be. Let- 
ters should be easy and natural, and 
convey to the person to whom we 
send just what we should say if we 
were with them.” 

It is a matter of general opinion 
that most people believe a letter is 
at best a substitute for personal con- 
versation. It is for this reason that 
I have entitled the subject “Visit- 
ing by Proxy.” To me that just 
about explains the purpose of a let- 
ter. 

One credit man appears not to 
thoroughly agree with Chesterfield 
if my analysis of the following letter 
is correct. He writes: 


December 15, 1945. 
Dear Charles: 

It was very nice of you to ask me 
to be the guest of the class studying 
collection letters. Because of a cold 
and its accompanying sore throat, I 
believe it will be best for me to de- 
cline. You may explain to the stu- 





dents that this will also be my good 
turn for them. Having one less 
speaker to listen to should certainly 
be appreciated during this holiday 
season. 

That you may know that I have 
given your kindness some thought, 
here are some notes which I be- 
lieve are of basic importance in all 
letter writing and of especial im- 
portance to those whose earnings 
may be affected by the letters they 
write. 

Don’t lose sight of your objective 
in your endeavor to write well. The 
purpose of the letter should never 
become secondary. You may com- 
pose a literary masterpiece and fail 
to produce results. Keeping the ob- 
jective in mind produces results, 
and results are what make the cash 
1egister ring. When it rings in re- 
sponse to your efforts, then your pay 
check comes in regularly and your 
position grows in importance. 


Mistakes Fatal 


Of greater importance than Eng- 
lish or grammar is the proper choice 
of words. Words are the key to 
expression. When you talk to some- 
one you may make a mistake in 
your choice of words, yet they will 
know your meaning by the expres- 
sion on your face or the inflection of 
your voice. You can’t afford to make 
a mistake in print; it’s too indelible, 
too permanent. Don’t say “smile” if 
you mean “laugh,” and don’t say 
“never” if you mean, “well—hardly 
ever.” 

Business letters should be friendly 
but not intimate, cordial but not 
flowery. Say what you mean and 
be certain you mean what you say. 

All of this means you must be 
thoughtful before you write. Know 
what you want to accomplish and 
plan your letter accordingly. You 
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can’t write a good letter impulsively 
or thoughtlessly, except by accident. 
If you insist on trying this method 
too often, in the business world, 
what will happen to you won’t be 
an accident, 


Sincerely, 


Incidentally he does not believe 
that a collection letter is a distinct 
type of letter or that it requires any 
special skill. From his article in 
“Better Customer Relations by Let- 
ter” I quote “. . . when the con- 
ceded good is distinguished from 
the mediocre and the poor, I can 
find no difference in principles which 
make the good letters good, regard- 
less of their subject matter.” 

The Dean of a large university 
when queried on the subject of col- 
lection letters replied by saying that 
his institution had discontinued the 
course in Business English because 
there isn’t any such thing; there is 
simply English. 


Writes No Credit Letters 


One credit manager told me he 
never wrote collection letters—he 
wrote sales letters—selling the 
dealer on the value of a good credit 
standing by paying his bills 
promptly. And more often he wrote 
letters of inquiry, trying to find out 
why payments were not made 
promptly. 

There was a credit manager who 
sent out a general letter in which he 
closed with the following: “Real 
Americans pay their bills promptly, 
because they believe in the sanctity 
of obligations.” One recipient of the 
letter wrote, “You infer that I am 
not a good American if I do not pay 
my bills premptly—that’s alright.” 
And he did not enclose a check. The 
credit manager wrote: “It is not a 
question of nationality. Regardless 
of nationality, if a man does not 
make an honest effort to meet his 
obligations he is not a good man.” 
The customer replied: “In that case 
I'll pay—you see, I am not an 
American.” 

Another credit manager who gives 
considerable thought to his corre- 
spondence received the following 
note attached to a check: “You can’t 
fool me by vour letters—you want 
a check.” This prompted the fol- 
lowing letter, which was sent to 
every account on the books regard- 
less of financial rating or paying 
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1. Because it is more liberal 


Whether your business needs $10,000. . . $1,000,000... or more... you will 
find that our plan gives you more money than usual sources will lend. That's 
why manufacturers and wholesalers have used the plan to a total of more than 
One Billion Dollars in the past five years... and why more than twice as many 
business firms adopted it in 1946 as did in 1945. 


2. Because the cost is low 


You may find the cost of using our Plan so low that you would have to secure 
a rate of 4% per annum, or less, on a commercial time loan to keep the cost 
comparable. In addition, the plan does this without restricting your manage- 
ment or interfering with your operations. 


3. Because it frees you from renewals, calls, etc. 


Under our plan you are free from worries about renewals, calls and periodic 
clean-ups of your loans. You have at your disposal a flexible ‘‘revolving fund” 
which you can continue to use when you need it . . . which costs you nothing 
except when you use it... and then you pay interest only on funds which you 
are actually using. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY! 


It gives you the complete story ... dollars and cents 
comparisons of the low cost of money under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan vs. Time Loans... with case 
histories of growth and profits users have realized 
through our plan. Write the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below and ask for booklet. C. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


‘COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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record. The result was a sponta- 
neous success. In addition to many 
complimentary comments on the let- 


ter the average day’s sales in re-' 


ceivables was reduced to the low- 
est number in the previous ten years 
record. 

“No Fooiinc” 

You can fool some of the people 
all of the time, and all of the people 
some of the time, but you can’t fool 
auybody when you write a collection 
letter. We are grateful for this be- 
cause it’s not our policy to fool any- 
body at anytime. We do try to 
make our collection letters courte- 
ous requests, but is it not true that 
they always say: “No fooling; let’s 
have a check ?” 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

There is’ one outstanding thing 

about this letter; you will reflect 


upon it; and Burke says, “To read 
without reflection is like eating with- 
out digesting.” Sydney Smith said, 
“The writer does most who gives 
the reader the most knowledge and 
takes from him the least time.” 


Slow Pay for Two Years 


A retail merchant told me that 
there was a period of two years in 
the history of his business when he 
never paid a bill until he received a 
lawyer’s letter. On his monthly ac- 
counts this gave him from four to 
six months extra time, on his weekly 
accounts it gave him from six to 
twelve weeks additional credit. He 
wrote the checks and filed them 
under the creditor’s name but didn’t 
mail them until the lawyer’s letter 
arrived and then they were “mailed 





promptly.” He claims that he could 
not have survived in business if he 
had not resorted to this means. 

A teacher told me that all of the 
text books on letter writing have 
nothing to do with letter writing 
after you delete the common instruc- 
tions given on English, grammar 
and punctuation. “They simply 
present the author’s psychological 
method of appeal to obtain desired 
results under various situations.” 

There seems to be no set rules 
for writing these letters and this 
is no doubt as it should be, since 
everyone agrees: They should not 
be copied. 

They should reflect the personal- 
ity of the writer. They should be 
a facsimile of what you would say 
if you were talking face to face and 
the reader was just listening. A 
letter is a visit by proxy. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND CREDIT 


Balance Sheets Contain Many Hidden’ Features 


by RAYMOND V. McNALLY 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co., New York 





man relations has been gradually dawning upon in- 

dustrial management. The recent annual report of 

the American Management Association urges busi- 
ness men to spend as much time and energy in develop- 
ing the full potential of individual employees as they 
have devoted in the past to utilization of technical 
knowledge and machinery. 

The tremendous growth of labor unions during the last 
hundred years can be attributed not only to ignorance 
of economics on the part of the public but also to the 
failure of management to understand the psychology of 
their hited help and to realize the great possibilities for 
industrial profits and growth in the establishment of 
constructive and stable relations with their employees. 
The chaotic business conditions that have prevailed since 
the termination of the war have driven home the lesson 
that labor relations are inevitably reflected in the income 
statement and the balance sheet. 


Challenge to Credit Men 

Credit and financial executives can no longer afford to 
ignore this challenge. It is imperative that they devote 
as much attention to this problem in appraising a credit 
risk as they do to inventories, receivables, turnover, 
debts, costs, budgets, financing and taxes, for labor prob- 
lems more than ever affect all of these items, directly 
and indirectly. Particularly is this true when the con- 
cern under review employs union help. 

The presence of a labor union in a business usually 
indicates that management has failed to solve the prob- 


= The importance of studying the psychology of hu- 
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lem of human relations. Strikes are undoubtedly the 
long-term result of the industrial revolution which orig- 
inated in England over two hundred years ago. With 
the introduction of power machinery and the factory 
system, the personal relationship between owner and 
worker was destroyed, so that they ceased to understand 
one another. Furthermore, despite the improvement in 
living standards, greater economic insecurity resulted 
from the development of mass production, the increased 
specialization of labor and the rise in finance and credit. 
Concentrating almost entirely on technology and sales, 
employers took their employees, both factory and office 
personnel, more or less for granted. They overlooked the 
fact that they were dealing with human nature and all 
too frequently made labor the butt for their own lack of 
organizing and planning ability. Frustrated, and also 
misled by all kinds of economic fallacies, such as the out- 
moded wages-fund doctrine, many workers turned to 
labor organizers for recognition of their dignity as 
human beings. The current situation is the result. 


Credit Questions 


A few employers have profited from an intelligent 
handling of their workers. Many others are attempting 
to deal with the problem, but due to lack of systematiza- 
tion, their efforts are inept and futile. The success or 
failure of management in this respect is a legitimate 
subject of inquiry by the credit executive. The following 
are suggestions for questions that might reasonably be 
addressed to the applicant for credit : 
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. Do you employ union help? 

. Is your factory a closed shop or a union shop? 

. What sort of contract have you made with the 
union? 

4, What obligations have you assumed and what 

restrictions have been placed upon your business? 

5. In what way does the contract interfere with your 

managerial functions? 

6. What protection have you against strikes or ineffi- 

cient help? 

The kind of contract that is negotiated with a union 
plays a vital part in the organization and planning of 
production and distribution. Unless an employer nego- 
tiates carefully and skillfully, restrictions may be imposed 
on his business that will affect costs, price ranges, quality 


1 
2 
3 


of product, output, markets and the general stability of 
the enterprise. Interference by unions with supervisory 
functions may not only impair plant harmony but place 
the concern in a weak competitive position. 

Employers as a class are not skilled negotiators, and 
they must be trained to detect the various kinds of 
booby-traps that abound in union contracts (as, for ex- 
ample, the apparently innocuous “joint-committee” and 
“mutual consent” clauses or the clause calling for open- 
end or unlimited arbitration) in order to avoid the abro- 
gation of their legitimate managerial functions. At the 
same time, they must be educated to realize that full 
information respecting their labor relations is just as 
essential as any other kind of facts to the proper deter- 
mination of their credit status. 





Penalty Tax Looms For 
Many Corporations 


Many U. S. corporations will face 
severe taxation penalties if they at- 
tempt to add to already huge re- 
serves, Mark E. Richardson, C. P. 
A., well-known author and lecturer 
on taxation, declared at a meeting of 
the New York State Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. 

Noting that corporations in the ag- 
gregate added to their surplus at the 
rate of 4 billion per year during the 
war as against a 400 million aggre- 
gate reduction per year for the 1936- 
39 period and a 700-800 million in- 
crease in 1940, Mr. Richardson de- 
. Clared that while “during the war 
period and because of the uncer- 
tainties thereof, the Treasury was in 
no position to claim that any amount 
of retained earnings was unreason- 
able, the end of the war has termin- 
ated these uncertainties to a great 
extent.” 

The addition of Question 8 to the 
1946 corporation income tax return, 
(Form 1120) which demands that 
reasons be given for any retention of 
earnings greater than 30% gives 
corporations good reason to be con- 
cerned over their future dividend 
policy, warned Mr. Richardson. 

Section 102 of the corporation in- 
come tax law to which this question 
refers imposes a penalty tax on all 
corporations “if such corporation, 
however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose 
of preventing the imposition of the 
surtax upon its shareholders or the 
shareholders of any other corpora- 
tion through the medium of permit- 
ting earnings or profits to accumulate 
instead of being divided or dis- 
tributed.” 
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TAVERN BEGINNINGS .. . Continuing a London custom, 
early American underwriters conducted their business in taverns. 
In 1761 Philadelphia underwriters met at the London Coffee 
House where they maintained the Old Insurance Office. It re- 
quired only two clerks to run it, their working time being from 
12 to 1 midday and 6 to 8 in the evening. An exciting rivalry 
went on with the New York Insurance Office next door, where 
policies were returned to New York for underwriting. During the 
Revolutionary War, Philadelphia’s insurance center changed 
from the London Coffee House to the City Tavern. New York 
and Boston also had tavern headquarters for Marine and other 
underwriting. In many inns in other parts of the country, it was 
the custom to set aside one room solely for insurance business. 


The National Union and Birmingham Companies have long realized 
the stimulating benefits of friendly rivalry among insurance companies 


NATIONAL UNION 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Federal Payroll Still 


Higher Than V-J Day 


(Continued from Page 27) 


is still considerably greater than it 
was on V-J Day. On August 31, 
1945, Federal employment, exclud- 
ing War and Navy but including 
that of 19 war agencies, stood at 
1,117,456. On November 30, 1946, 
this same group of establishments 
totaled 1,296,397. In other words, 
the reductions which are now taking 
place are not reductions below our 
war-peak total; rather they are 
merely decreases which still leave 
the Federal Government excluding 
the War and Navy Departments 
with 178,941 more employees than 
it needed to beat Germany and 
Japan. 


Chicago Association 
Proposes Changes In 
Bulk Sales Legislation 


Chicago: Amendments to the Illinois 
Bulk Sales law are proposed in a bill to 
be presented to the State Legislature at 
its present session by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men after considera- 
tion by the Legislative-Taxation Com- 
mittee ard approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The amendment changes the required 
notice to creditors of the proposed sale 
from 5 days to. 10 days. This is brought 
about by the tremendous advance in busi- 
ness since the law was first adopted. It 
also seeks a description of the stock of 
merchandise to be transferred. 

A new section to the law is added pro- 
viding that the purchaser is to withhold 
enough of the purchase price to first pay 
all creditors. 

The bulk sales law was first on the 
list of legislative enactments when the 
Association was organized 50 years ago 
and has been amended at various times 
as conditions have changed. 


J. Henry Wendt, Former 
National Director, Is 
Transferred to Coast 


Richmond : J. Henry Wendt, former na- 
tional director from the Third District 
and District Credit Manager for the 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., in the 
Richmond area, on February 1 was trans- 
ferred by his company to San Francisco 
where he will assume the position of Cen- 
tral Pacific District Credit Manager for 
the Graybar Electric Company, Inc. His 
many friends in the Richmond area and 
throughout the National Credit Men's 
organization wish him success in his new 
position. 
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Uncle Sam’s Payroll 








Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States 


employed by executive agencies during November 1946, and comparison with October. 








Departments or Agencies 


Executive Office of the President: 
Bureau of the Budget..................... 
Executive Departments 

® (except War and Navy Departments) 













Agriculture Department.................. 83,595 
Commerce Department................... 37,840 
interior Department...................... 48,960 
Justice Department....................... 24,631 
Se re ere eee 7,717 
ee nro ~ 458,291 
SAE Tee 22,789 
Treasury Department..................... 102,296 


Emergency War Agencies: 





Office of Defense Transportation.......... 103 
Office of Price Administration............ 32,368 
Officeof Scientific Researchand Development 212 


Office of War Mobilization................ 
Selective Service System................. 
Postwar Agencies 
Civilian Production Administration........ 
Council of Economic Advisers............. 

National Wage Stabilization wee: 
Price Decontro! Board. . a Pane 3 
War Assets Administration. Se ee as aale yk 

Independent Agencies 
American Battle Monuments Commission:. . 
Civil Aeronautics Board.................. 
Civil Service Commission................ 
Export-Import Bank of Washington........ 
Federal Communications Commission... .. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. .... 
Federal Power Commission............... 
Federal Security Agency.................. 
Federal Trade Commission............... 
Federal Works Agency................... 
General Accounting Office................ 
Government Accounting Office............ 
Government Printing Office............... 
interstate Commerce Commission......... 
Maritime Commission.................... 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
NN eS Stet, 5 teehee @ 
National Capital Housing Authority........ 

National Capital Park and Planning 
IIR see ase. once Se bee's 
National Gallery of Art................... 
National Housing Agency................. 
National Labor Relations Board........... 
National Mediation Board................. 
PIR ho a cp bc dea 
Railroad Retirement Board............... 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. ...... 
Securities and Exchange Commission...... 
Smithsonian Institution................... 
Tariff Commission. . sh reekone 
Tax Court of the United States............ 
Tennessee Valley ee eR ht en 
Veterans’ Administration. . Sawa be 


Total, excluding War and Navy Depts.. . 
Net decrease,excluding War and Navy Depts.|.... . 
Navy Department (inside and outside 
continental United States).............. 
War Department 
Inside continental United States........... 
Outside continental United States......... 


Total, including War and Navy Depts.. .| 2,441,473 | 2,330,467 
Net decrease, including War and Navy Depts.|..........).......... 


1,296,397 
ee 
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About Credit Leaders 


Washington State 
Passes Accounts - 
Receivable Law 


Seattle: Many years of apparently 
bootless effort have at last borne fruit. 

In 1941 the bankers and wholesalers 
of the State of Washington, with the ac- 
tive and tireless backing of the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men, as well as 
the other Associations in the State, in- 
troduced in the Legislature a bill to elim- 
inate the secret assignment of accounts 
receivable. This bill passed the House 
with a large majority, but was bogged 
down in the Senate rules committee, 
largely through the efforts of a firm of 
Seattle attorneys. 

In 1943, after a careful study of the 
State Legislature, it was decided that the 
House was one that could be easily in- 
fluenced ; the bill, therefore, was not re- 
introduced that year. 

In 1945, however, the bill was intro- 
duced again and passed both House and 
Senate easily, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. 

Last January 13th, the 1947 State Leg- 
islature again convened. A conference 
was arranged with the majority party 
of the Legislature at which C. P. King, 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS REPORT 
May 1, 1946 to January 31, 1947 


‘ Comparison 
Net Total 
CLASS A Gain Jan.31 Percent 
San Francisco .. 120 1052 112.87 
Los Angeles ... 106 1308 108.81 
Louisville ...... 82 1056 108.41 
CLASS B 
Cincinnati ...... 97 537 122.04 
Milwaukee ..... 42 342 114.00 
Baltimore ...... 38 455 111.79 
CLASS C 
San Diego ..... 57 269 126.88 
Malles 6. 6a. . 29 250 113.12 
ene ess 27 273 110.97 
CLASS D 
Houston ....... 23 181 114.55 
Lexington ...... 21 173 113.81 
Des Moines .... 21 187 112.65 
CLASS E 
Terre Haute ... 16 62 134.78 
Columbus ...... 13 64 125.49 
Norfolk ........ 8 51 118.61 
CLASS F 
Elmira ......... 9 29 145.00 
Charlotte cap ee ney 14 49 140.00 
ve a con si 7 26 136.84 


NACM NEWS 





Association Activities 


~ Credit Congress Industry Meeting 


-Committees Now Forming Programs 


Secretary-Treasurer and Manager of the 
Seattle Association of Credit Men, was 
asked to give the leaders of Senate and 
House the history of the Association’s 
efforts in behalf of this legislation. At 
the conclusion of the conference, the 
statement was made that the legislation 
was beneficial to the small business man 
and that the Houses proposed to pass it. 
The vote was unanimous in the House 
and there was but one lone dissenting 
voice in the Senate. 

The bill is now law but will not go 
into effect until ninety days after the close 
of the Legislature—on or about June 15th. 

The Associations of the Pacific North- 
west who have worked on this matter for 
over ten years are gratified that at last 
some reward has come to them for their 
efforts. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
MONTH IN N. A. C. M. 


Washington State credit men ob- — 


tained passage of a law requiring 
recordation of assignments of ac- 
counts receivable. (Page 33) 

More than 30 Industry Meetings 
slated for the New York Golden An- 
niversary Convention. (Page 33) 

National President, E. L. Blaine, 
Jr., visited 15 affiliated Associations 
during the last 15 days of January 
and the first half of February. 

Executive School of Credit Man- 
agement to be held at the University 
of Wisconsin from August 17 to 29, is 
announced. (Page 14) 

“You Be the Judge” is the title of 
a new four page leaflet just issued 
by the membership promotion depart- 
ment. Copies of this folder have been 
sent to more than 12,000 live pros- 
pects for N. A. C. M. memberships. 

At the close of January the total 
membership of the National Associa- 
tion was 26,351. This was a net gain 
of 115 for the month. 

Executive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann gave the principal address at 
the annual dinner meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association at the 
Commodore Hotel on February 6. 
This was attended by more than 
1,500. 
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At Least Thirty Group 
Sessions Already Are 
Slated for New York 


By FREDERICK W. ZANDER 


Assistant Treasurer 
United States Plywood Corp. 
New York 


(Chairman of the Industry 
Meetings Committee) 


Thirty major credit groups are per- 
fecting their plans for the Credit Con- 
gress Industry Sessions which will be an 
important part of the Golden Jubilee 
Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men which, of course, will be 
held in New York in May. 

Wednesday, May 14, has been set aside 
in its entirety for the Industry meetings. 
Plans are moving ahead rapidly and pre- 
liminary prograins already scheduled 
promise to make this year’s meetings the 
most interesting ever. The Industry Ses- 
sions constitute a complete cross-section 
of the nation’s business and will provide 
every executive with an opportunity to 
discuss his credit problems and compare 
his experience with that of others in his 
particular industry. 

Attendance is expected to exceed all 
records. Delegates are coming from every 
corner of the country and represent al- 
most every form of business. The need 
for a thorough dissection of the many 
involved credit problems which must be 
faced now and more particularly in the 
future has never been so great. This year 
more than ever the Credit Executive 
can profit greatly from the exchange of 
ideas afforded by the Credit Congress. 
The main convention program will cover 
the broad, general problems with which 
business will be confronted. The indus- 
try meetings will deal in more detail with 
individual industry’s needs. Moreover, 
the industry meetings give the Credit 
Executive a chance to “rub shoulders” 
with others in his own line of business. 
This personal contact can pay enormous 
dividends when special help is required 
in the solution of credit problems; close 
acquaintance with a credit man in a dis- 
tant part of the country may make all 
the difference in one’s work. 

Detailed information regarding the In- 
dustry Meetings will, we hope, be avail- 
able in time for next month’s issue of 
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CrepIr AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 
In the meantime here are the industries 
which have been definitely scheduled and 
fer which programs are being furnished: 

Advertising media ; automotive ; bankers’ 
forum; brewers, distillers and wholesale 
liquor; building material and construc- 
tion; cement; chemical and dye; con- 
fectionery manufacturers ; drugs, cosmetics 
and pharmaceuticals ; electrical and radio; 
fine paper ; floor coverings and furniture ; 
food products and allied lines manufac- 
turing; food products and confectionery 
wholesalers; footwear; general round 
table; hardware wholesalers; insurance; 
iron and steel; machinery and supplies; 
meat packing; non-ferrous metal, raw 
materials and allied lines; paint, varnish, 
lacquer and wallpaper; paper products 
and converters; petroleum; plumbing, 
heating, refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing; public utilities; textile and wearing 
apparel. 


Credit Men Mourn 
W. W. Orr, Retired 
New York Secretary 





New York: Not only the New York 
Association, but all Credit Men every- 
where, lost an old and valued friend on 
January 16, when William Walker Orr, 
retired Secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation, succumbed to an attack of rheu- 
matic fever, after being in hospital for 
10 days. 

Mr. Orr graduated from Harvard 
University in 1896 and served as secretary 
and director of the H. W. Johns Manu- 
facturing Co., the forerunner of the Johns- 
Manville Co. from 1899 to 1904. He 
then was president of the Colonial Press 
and in 1906 was appointed assistant Sec- 
retary of the NACM. In 1925 he began 
his service as Secretary of the New York 
Association, a position he held until his 
retirement in 1941. During his time 
with the National office he was the editor 
of “Credit Monthly” and was an instructor 
in Credit at CCNY. 

A large delegation of Credit Men from 
the New York district journeyed to 
Scarsdale to pay their final respects. 
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Rhode Island Credit 
Men Pay Tribute to 


Executive Secretary 


Providence: The Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men met at Narragansett 
Hotel on January 13 to do honor to 


their Executive Secretary, Henry T. 
Farrell on the completion of 13 years in 
that capacity. 

Sydney J. Hoffman, Franklin Supply 
Co., President of the Association, intro- 
duced as toastmaster Howard S. Almy, 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co. National 
Director from 1931 to 1934. They and 
Past President Ernest I. Kilcup, Davol 
Rubber Co., paid warm tribute to Mr. 
Farrell. 

The speaker at the meeting was Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Manager of the 
NACM. Over 250 Credit Executives 


were present. 


Chicago: Taking, as their theme, 
the analysis of the nation’s balance 
sheet for 1946 as viewed by Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Manager 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, C. W. Dittmar, Crane 


Co., president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and other 
officials of the Association received 
extensive publicity in the financial 
section of the Chicago Daily News, 
Thursday, January 2. 





Kansas City Hears 
Inspiring Address 
By Famous Educator 


Kansas City: The January dinner 
meeting of the Kansas City Association 
of Credit Men was featured by a talk on 
“Education for International Goodwill” 
by F. L. Schlagle, Superintendent of 
Schools in Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. Schlagle is a dynamic speaker and 
a national leader with a record of out- 
standing accomplishments. In addition 
to his work in the schools he is chair- 
man of the world organization of teachers. 
He is a Past President of the National 
Educational Association and was an ad- 
visor at the Peace conferences in London 
and San Francisco. 


Fraud Prevention 
Committee Hold 
Over Officers 


New York: The Annual Meeting of 
the Textile Fraud Prevention Committee 
of the New York CMA was held at the 
Aldine Club, New York City, on Janu- 
ary 15th, at which Nash S. Eldridge of 
the Ames Textile Co., Chairman, pre- 
sided. 

Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Assn. of Credit Men, 
and Maxwell S. Mattuck, attorney for 





the Fraud Prevention Dept., addressed 
the gathering as did Frederick H. Schrop 
and Charles J. Scully of the Department. 
Upon motion, Wm. G. Betsch, recently 
retired as Vice-President of Wm. Iselin 
& Co., Inc., was continued as a member of 
the committee. Wm. Fraser of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., George Beisheim of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., and James 
Stack of Stern & Stern Textile Importers, 
were again selected to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 





Minnesota Par-Bank 
Bill Introduced In 
Both House and Senate 


Minneapolis: The Minnesota Par- 
clearance bill, on which all the Minne- 
sota Credit Men’s Associations have. spent 
so much time and trouble, has been intro- 
duced in both the House and Senate, | 
under the authorship of the strongest 
members of both Houses. 

A jubilant note from Brace Bennitt, 
Secretary-Manager of the Minneapolis 
Association, states that “the opposition is 
going to have difficulty explaining the 
results of the two-year vacation since 
the last legislation, at which they asked 
for time to ‘get their own houses in or- 
der.” The total reduction of non-par 
banks in the state was from 422 to approx- 
imately 417. 

South Dakota and North Dakota are 
also going full speed ahead with their 
par-clearance plans. 


Rothweiler Heads Paint 
Industry Credit Group 





New York: Graham H. Rothweiler, 
Credit Manager of Finishes Division, 
Interchemical Corporation, was elected 
President of the Paint & Allied Indus- 
tries Credit Association at the annual 
meeting on January 15. Mr. Rothweiler 
has been identified with the paint and var- 
nish industry for many years and has 
been an active credit representative at the 
Paint and Allied Association, serving as 
Director for several years and 2nd Vice- 
President in 1946. 
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ACM Past President 
Elected Head of Toledo 


Chamber of Commerce 


Toledo: James V. Davidson, Presiden 
of the First Federal Savings and Loan. 
Association is the new President of the _ 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce. The new 
directors: also elected as Treasurer Wil- 
lard I. Webb, President of the Ohio 
Citizens Trust Co. 

Mr. Davidson has lived in Toledo since 
1907 and is a Past President of the To- 
ledo Association of Credit Men. He 
organized the First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association in 1935, and it is now 
the largest federal savings association in 
Ohio, and the fourteenth in the country. 
Mr. Davidson has been active in civic 
affairs for many years and the Chamber 
is indeed fortunate in having him to 
guide it during the coming year. 


Attorney Addresses Omaha 
ACM on Fictitious Names 


Omaha: Frank H. McCall, Chairman 
of the Program and Entertainment Com- 
mittee of the Omaha Association of 
Credit Men, secured the service of Edson 
Smith, attorney, for the January meeting 
at the Regis Hotel. 

Mr. Smith discussed the trade styles 
and fictitious names law, one in which 
credit men are deeply interested. Mr. 
Smith gave an up-to-date resume of the 
law, after which there was a discussion 


period. 14 


National President At 
Louisville February 6 


Louisville: National President E. L. 
Blaine, Jr., was the speaker-guest at the 
February 6 dinner meeting of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association. 

President Blaine’s address, titled simply 
“Tomorrow,” dealt with present business 
and economic conditions and what should 
be done about them. As Vice-President 
of the Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington, his recent visits to all parts of 
the country qualify him to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject. 


President Blaine Visits 
Hartford Credit Managers 


Hartford: National President E. L. 
Blaine, Jr., visited the Hartford Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on January 30. The 
meeting was held at the Elm Tree Inn, 
Farmington, Conn. His talk was sub- 
stantially the same as the one he gave 
in Louisville the following week. At 
least the title was the same: “Tomor- 
row.” 

However, those who have heard Presi- 
dent Blaine speak, and then have tried 
to get a copy of the speech from him, 
discover that there is no such thing. He 
is one of the finest extempore speakers 


_ the Association has ever heard. 





the Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club 
. at the New Century Club took the form 


and development. It was an important 
meeting and an interesting one; it dealt 
with the future plans and present work- 
ings of both the local and national Asso- 
. Ciations. 


td a panel discussion on Club activities 
$ 


, Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Credit 
| Women’s Club held their January meet- 
ing at the Congress of Clubs on Janu- 
ary 22. A film entitled “The ABC’s of 
GI Loans” was shown by Charles E. 
Coates, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Colonial Trust Co. , 
This film has been shown in a number 
of the leading theatres throughout the 
country. 


Louisville: The Credit Women’s Group 
of Louisville are planning their “Know 
Your Association” meeting on Thursday, 
February 20, at which NACM slides 
will be shown, as well as the Standard 
Oil of California film “What would you 
say?”. Mr. S. J. Schneider and Mr. J. K. 
Scoggan will speak at this meeting. 

The Louisville Credit Women are 
already at work on the conference to be 
held in Louisville next October. 


Mimneapolis: “Unusual” is the word 
for the January dinner meeting held at 
the Curtis Hotel on Tuesday, January 
14. Immediately following a lively busi- 
ness session, an informal program was 
presented, with no guest speaker. Vari- 
ous members of the group were publicly 
“interviewed” regarding the business of 
the firm they represented, and their 
particular connection with it. 

The highlight of the meeting was the 
launching of an extensive and acceler- 
ated Association membership campaign. 


Utica: The January meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Group of Utica was held 
on January 16. A round table discussion 
of credits and collections was held. Mrs. 
Marion Roberts and Miss Ann Marshall 
were co-chairmen. 


Atlanta: The Atlanta Credit Women 
were the sponsors of the January meet- 
ing of the Atlanta Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation. It was a complete success. At- 
tendance was larger than at any meeting 
for over a year. The guest speaker was 
Paul M. Millians, Vice-President of the 
Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore. 


Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Credit 
Women’s Club started 1947 with a double 
feature bill at their January meeting. 

Mr. Norman Rossell, Dohrman Hotel 
Supply Company gave us the highlights 
on interviewing a prospective customer 
and Mr. Art Bode, representifig N. I. C., 
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Vows of the Credit Tienes Groups 


b Philadelphia: The January meeting of 


spoke. on analyzing a Financial Statement. 
It was one of the most instructive meet- 
ings of our C. W. C. year. 

February is our “Know Your Associa- 
tion” meeting, with National Director, 
Nat Davis of Bohemian Distributing Co. 
as our guest speaker. 


New York: The January 23rd meeting 
at the Hotel Sheraton took the place 
of the January and February meetings 
of the New York Credit Women’s Group. 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, Director Emeri- 
tus of Greenwich House, of which she 
was the founder, was the guest speaker. 

Mrs. Sinkhovitch is listed in “Who’s 
Who” as one of the leading social work- 
ers of this generation. Her subject was 
“Neighborhood Organization.” 


Binghamton: Calvin W. Schaeffer, Jr., 
Assistant Manager of the Binghamton 
Social Security Administration, was the 
speaker at the January meeting of the 
Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club. Mr. 
Schaeffer has been connected with the 
Social Security Administration for over 
nine years. He spoke on “Old Age and 
survivors insurance in operation.” All 
members of the Triple Cities Association 
of Credit, Men were invited. 


Detroit Is Briefed 
On Labor Problems 


Detroit: The Detroit Association of 
Credit Men met on Thursday, January 
30, to hear a most timely discourse on 
“The trend in labor relations.” The 
guest speaker was Mr. Frank Rising, 
General Manager of Automotive and 
Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc. 

Mr. Rising is also a member of the 
Detroit Street Railway Commission, and 
in that capacity has had many oppor- 
tunities to come close to his subject. 
Detroit has probably had more labor 
problems than any other city in the world, 
recently, a fact that made Mr. Rising’s 
talk even more worth hearing. 


St. Louis Staff Member 
Elected Trustee in Fur 
Firm Bankruptcy Case 


St. Louis: Fred J. Lauchli, of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men has been 
elected trustee at the first meeting of cred- 
itors of Sigmund Tulper, trading as Tul- 
per’s, of which he was receiver. 

Mr. Lauchli took the unusual step of 
selling the stock, which consisted of furs, 
direct to consumers by auction. 


Gum « Collection Manager: Coll B opie. 
Associate-National Institute of C Twenty 
(a years practical experience, chihetal, Tetatl 
installment a with outstanding com- 
poo Thorou in inatin 
work between ‘partments, handling personnel. 
Sales minded. Good accounting and legal back- 
round, Presently employed by AAA1 company 
but desire a. Outstanding references. 
F-1, Credit and Financial Management. 
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Ever Run 


Some have, some haven’t. Those who have will probably remember 
it for many years. For running a convention is WORK. 

The gentlemen whom you see in the “picture frame” here are 
members of the executive committee in charge of the 50th Anni- 
versary Credit Congress to be held in New York on May 11-14. 

The preparations have been in the making for a long time. Fred- 
erick H. Schrop, convention director, starts working on: a convention 
five minutes after he has wound up another. In fact, that is an 
understatement, for in 1946 he commenced work on the New York 
Credit Congress before the French Lick Business Meeting was over. 

Harry J. Delaney, Vice-President of Meinhard, Greeff & Co, 
is the overall chairman. On his shoulders falls the responsibility 
for the work of all- committees appointed to ensure the smooth run- 
ning of the convention. Working with him on behalf of the New 
York Association are Earl N. Felio, President, and Raymond Hough, 
Executive- Manager. 

The housing committee, of course, is the one that comes to the 
delegate’s notice first. The delegate has a close, personal interest in 
it. On it depends the very bed into which the weary delegate will 
crawl at the end of each gruelling day. People are still traveling 
around as though driven by some inner devil, and hotels are still 
not equipped with elastic walls. So the housing committee, is, of 
necessity, a popular and hard-working aggregation. 

All the other committees have their infinite details to attend to, 
for the New York Credit Men’s Association is determined that 
Fifty Years of Service will be given a proper celebration. It had 
been planned for the convention to be held in New York in 1946, 
but the hotel situation was even worse then, and traveling a major, 
and at times uncomfortable, undertaking. Now, having had to wait 
an extra vear to do their entertaining, the New York Credit Men 
intend that everybody shall go home with the feeling that the party 
was a success. 

The program is now taking definite shape. It is safe to say that 
every session will be featured by at least one speaker of national 
prominence. Apart from the main, general meetings, there are the 
Industry Group Meetings which will occupy an entire day. This 
year, in order to render the best service to each group, an extra 
form has been sent out on which delegates are asked to state what 
particular group meeting they plan to attend. When these forms are 
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Convention ? 


returned it will be much easier to provide the groups with suitable 
accommodations. Nothing is more distracting than 400 men in a 
group trying to get something worth while out of a meeting held 
in a room that: will hold 100. These group meetings are described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Executive Committee, under the general chairmanship of 
Harry J. Delaney, is composed of: 


R. W. Anderson Raymond Hough 
William G. Betsch Paul E. Hunter 
James M. Cooke G. Earle Killeen 
Mortimer J. Davis Edward W. Moon, Jr. 
Lorne D. Duncan Fred J. O’Connor 
Nash Eldridge Houston P. Reader 
Earl N. Felio Joseph Rubanow 
William Fraser Frederick H. Schrop 
Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch Robert D. Scott 
Lillian M. Guth David A. Weir 
Henry H. Heimann Frederick W. Zander 


The individual committees, their chairmen and vice-chairmen follow : 
NYC Registration: William Fraser, David Austin 
Registrar: William G. Betsch, Fred Fisher 
Housing: Houston P. Reader, Edward F. Addiss 
Publicity: Lorne D. Duncan, Sylvester May 
Registration Reception: R. W. Anderson, Frank L. Jones 
Bulletins: Frederick H. Schrop 
Official Announcer: Harry J. Delaney 
Sergeant-at-Arms: Frank Byrne, Arthur Hand 
Master of Ceremonies: Paul E. Hunter 
Auditorium: G. Earle Killeen, Wm. G. Harvey 
Information: E. W. Moon, Jr., F. E. von Bargen 
Credit Women: Lillian Guth, Marion King 
Hostesses: Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch, Mrs. Wm. Fraser 
Industry Meetings: Frederick W. Zander, A. A. Schirmer 
Bankers: R. D. Scott, B. Schoenfein 
Reception: F. J. O’Connor, Jerome A. Thirsk 
Songleader: Philip Mitchell 
Entertainment: James M. Cooke, Leonard H. Ekstom 
Finance: William Fraser, R. G. Woodbury 
Accompanist: Richard Wilson 


William Fraser Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch 
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Bettman Archive 


Figure 1 


Veteran Des Moines 
Credit Man Retires 


Des Moines: J. F. Mahedy of the Des 
Moines Drug Co., retired on January 1. 
Frank, as he is known to his friends, is 
one of the oldest living Past-Presidents 
of. the Des Moines Association. To 
give you an idea, the last time the Con- 
vention was held in Cincinnati, (1942) 
he remarked that he wanted to go because 
he was President of the Des Moines As- 
sociation when the Convention was held 
there before (1913). 

He has always been active in credit 
circles. During his career he served 
with the Des Moines Drug Co., Marshall 


Oil Co., Iowa Drug Co., and once again 
with Des Moines Drug Co. 

His many friends wish him a long and 
enjoyable life. 


T. J. Adams New Head of 
New Orleans Credit Men 


New Orleans: T. J. Adams, Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co., was elected 
President. of the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting held on January 14. 

To assist Mr. Adams, J. J. Culver, 
Blue Plate Foods, Inc., was elected Vice- 
President and Fred J. Lozes was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer and Manager. 





While we're on the subject of the history of credit, could we possibly be looking at the 


future thereof? The picture above came into our hands the other day. 


In the center, 


holding his great-grandson is Frank D. Rock, National President during the year 1928-29. 


On the left is his son Lewis 8 Rock, and on the right Lewis B. Rock, Jr. 


in the sitting position is Lewis B. Rock, Ill 
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Credit Through 
The Centuries 





The paper shortage continues, 

with the result that this 
ww column was forced last month 

to give way to other, and may- 
be more important, departments. 

Figure 1 is the famous picture 
“Death of Mr. Credit,” an allegori- 
cal conception of conditions imme- 
diately following the Thirty Years’ 
War. The body of Mr. Credit lies 
on its bier, surrounded by the citi- 
zens of a once prosperous town. 
The lack of credit facilities has 
reduced the town to absolute 
ruination. Even at that early date it 
was fully realized that credit was the 
basis of a sound economy. 

Figure 2 shows the great Jacob 
Fugger and his secretary, Matthew 
Schwarz. In the background Fug- 
ger’s great filing cabinet can be seen 
with labels pointing to various cities 
where he had branches. The neces- 
sity of an efficient office system was 
realized most keenly by Jacob Fug- 
ger, president of one of the world’s 
greatest banking firms in the 16th 
century. 

This first tycoon of industry 
maintained branches in all parts of 
the world. His factories constantly 
sent in reports and his customers 
steadily wrote in for credit. How 
could all this material be kept avail- 
able for reference and quick follow- 
up? Fugger’s secretary, Matthew 
Schwarz, has revealed the secret in 
this drawing of Fugger and himself 
during dictation. In the background 
is a typical filing cabinet with nine 
drawers bearing the names of cities, 
Rome, Venice, and so forth. Banker 
Fugger’s correspondence was thus 
arranged geographically in an ex- 
tremely astute filing system over 
400 years ago. 





Business Conditions 
Topic at Terre Haute 


Terre Haute: At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Terre Haute Association 
of Credit Men the speaker was Dr. 
Dewey Annakin, Professor of Sociology 
at the Indiana State Teachers’ College. 
He spoke on present day business condi- 
tions. Dr. Annakin is classed as one of 
Terre Haute’s best speakers and authori- 
ties on current topics. 
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Figure 2 


St. Louis Opens New Year 
With Forum Especially 
Designed for Businessmen 


St. Louis: St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men started the new year with a 
forum meeting “especially designed for 
the business man.” 

The speaker was Dr. William H. 
Stead, Vice-President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, and his subject 
“The Current Business Outlook.” Dr. 
Stead has had a distinguished career as 
an economist. He has taught at Beloit 
College, the University of Minnesota and 
at Washington University, at which he 
was not only Chairman of the Department 
of Economics but also Dean of the Busi- 
ness School. 


Eastern Penna. Starts 


1947 Meeting Series 
With Panel Discussion 


Philadelphia: 1947 got off to a good 
start in Philadelphia. On Wednesday, 
January 22 the Credit Men’s Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania held the first 
of a series of three meetings designed 
to. assist Credit Executives with the 
problems immediately ahead. 

The meeting took the form of a panel 
discussion, followed by a forum, on the 
subject of “Credit Trends in 1947.” The 
moderator was A. E. Southgate, Phila- 
delphia and Reading Iron Co. The panel 
was composed of Harold E. Fisher, Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc.; J. Wilson Stein- 
metz, Ninth Bank and Trust Co.; Edwin 
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H. Lewis, Regional Business Consultant 
of the US Department of Commerce; 
Ralph L. Hendricks, Edward K. Tryon 
Co.; H. R. Wakefield, Sun Oil Co.; 
C. E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers; J. M. 
Heppenstall, Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Co.; David P. Eastburn, Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


Portland Credit Course 
Deals with All Forms 
Of Credit Problems 


Portland: On January 14 the Portland 
Association of Credit Men commenced a 
weekly lecture series on Credit and Col- 
lection methods and problems that will 
run for eight weeks. It is a very complete 
coverage of the more important aspects 
of credit work. All speakers will be 
members of the Association. The pro- 
gram follows: 

January 14—Opening a Credit Office 
January 21—Sources of Credit Informa- 
tion 


‘ January 28—Financial Statement Analysis 


February 4—Credit and Collection 
Letters 

February 11—Credit Problems 

February 18—Assignments, Extensions, 
Compositions 

February 25—Laws Affecting Credit 

March 4—Forum 


New Credit Group Is 
Formed in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: The Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania announces the 
formation of a new industry credit group 
—Radio and Electric Appliances. Thomas 
D. Sheriff, credit manager of Hamburg 
Bros., is chairman of the new group, 
and Joseph R. Staggs, C. R. Rogers Co., 
vice-chairman. 

The group will meet twice monthly. 


Los Angeles Insurance 
Forum Discusses Fidelity 
Losses and Embezzlement 


Los Angeles: The Insurance Advisory 
Council of the Los Angeles Credit Mana- 
gers’ Association held a forum meeting on 
January 14 to discuss two problems— 
fidelity losses and embezzlement and their 
relations to Credit; and the insurance 
factor in credit granting. Marwin Jonas, 
Resident Manager, Fidelity Department, 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., introduced 
the first subject and R. S. Whitmore, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Bayly, 
Martin & Fay, Inc., the second. 


Rochester Bankers’ Night 
Proves Hilarious Affair 


Rochester: The bankers of Rochester 
have had five tough years and felt that a 
little levity was in order for the annual 
Bankers’ Night meeting on January 8th. 
In addition to music by students at the 
Eastman-Rochester School, they secured 
for their main speaker Charles W.. Sum- 
mers, noted humorist, who chose as the 
title of his talk “In the good old 
Summers time.” ; 
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Sales Manager 
Gives Credit 
A Good Boost 


We are indebted to Mr. Mac 
C. Ritter, Advertising and 
i Promotion Manager of the 
Prosperity Company, Inc., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturers of 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment 
for permission to reproduce in part 
the letter which he recently sent out 
to all his salesmen. Mr. Ritter is a 
believer in cooperation between the 
credit and sales departments; not 
only that but he has backed his be- 
liefs with action. 
Here is the letter : 


Our Credit Department 


Too many times there is too great 
a gap between field sales and the 
credit department. The salesmen of 
some companies actually believe that 
their credit departments are a kind 
of-a “cold blooded lot” who spend 
most of their time reading Dun & 
Bradstreet reports and the balance of 
their time “holding up orders and 
writing fool letters about good cus- 
tomers and good orders”. Actually, 
this is not true, in any well conducted 
business organization. Every true 
Credit Manager is Sales Minded. 

Every individual employed in the 
Credit Department here at the Home 
Office has been carefully trained for 
the job, and first of all they are a 
good credit organization. It is their 
duty to know that when they take 
money—dollars—out of the treasury 
department, in the form of a ship- 
ment of our equipment, that the 
money will be paid back when due. 
Our Credit Department is given a 
serious responsibility by Manage- 
ment. On the other hand, the credit 
department is instructed by manage- 
ment and just as carefully trained 
to keep a constant sales viewpoint— 
they are all intensely sales minded. 
They are eager to ship every dollar 
of equipment possible. 

The Credit Department worries 
as much or more than you do about 
an order that is held up,—Due to 
lack of complete credit information, 
—too many times you, yourself, are 
directly responsible for holding up 
your own order. If the Credit De- 
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partment has all the information you 
have, or that is available to you, 
about your good customers, plus all 
they know from a Dun & Bradstreet 
or Retail Credit Bureau Report, in 


_ most cases they can pass an order 


for shipment within five minutes of 
the time the order hits their desks 
and it will be out of the Credit De- 
partment in less than an hour, with 
all paper work completed. 


You—Your Customer—Credit 


Without question you are a 
FIELD CREDIT REPRESEN- 
TATIVE. Surely it is directly to 
your interest to do a good credit 
job on the spot} LONG BEFORE 
YOU ARE READY TO BOOK 
THE ORDER. Give yourself a 
chance to have a good order from a 
good customer passed immediately. 

Assuming that you have a clear 
cut plan for improving any depart- 
ment or part of a department in the 
Doe Laundry at Doeville immedi- 
ately tell CREDIT all about it. Let 
CREDIT know how many trucks 
the plant is operating, give them a 
complete picture of the entire plant 
—you can list from memory, the 
wash house, flatwork ironers, press- 
es, tumblers, dry cleaning plant, if 
any, etc.,—give a. general picture of 
the equipment, type, and condition 
of equipment (metal washers or 
wood, etc.). As far as is possible 
give the weekly volume of business 
and break it down to types of serv- 
ices in dollar volume. Give an esti- 
mate of the number of employees 
and give your honest opinion of the 
management ability of the firm. 
Briefly describe the building, loca- 
tion, etc. Be sure to tell CREDIT 
how much money can be saved by 
the installation of our new equip- 
ment, from payroll, to amortize the 
purchase and your estimate of in- 
creased sales due to improved equip- 
ment, and, above all, BE SURE TO 
GIVE THE NAME OF THE 
CUSTOMER’S BANK. In con- 
nection with banks, many times you 
can be of real benefit to your cus- 
tomer, if he so desires, in going with 
him to his banker where you can 
clearly demonstrate the reason why 
it is sound business judgment for 
your customer to make an equipment 
investment—many times a favorable 
comment from a banker may help 
you with a sale. Again we urge, 
HELP CREDIT—HELP YOU— 
when CREDIT has the dope they 
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will act quick. This kind of a pro- 
gram is bound to help YOU— 
YOUR CUSTOMER — AND 
CREDIT. It will save time and 
headaches all the way down the line. 
DO YOUR END OF THE 
CREDIT JOB completely and early. 
Don’t risk offending your good cus- 
tomers by lack of credit information 
you are able to supply. 


Meinhard, Greeff Promote 
Two New York Credit Men 


New York: John H. Vogel and Wil- 
liam Leslie Duffy have been elected vice- 
president and assistant sepretary, respec- 
tively, of Meinhard, Greeff and Co., New 
York factors. 

Mr. Vogel has been connected with 
the firm since 1934, except for three and 
a half years of military service. Mr. 
Duffy has been with the firm four years; 
before that he was credit manager of 
the midtown branch of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Co. 

Both are members of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association and have served 
on its committees. 


New York: Henry H. Hei- 
mann, Executive Manager of 
the NACM, was the featured 
speaker at the 52nd Annual 
Banquet of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association at the 
Commodore Hotel on February 
6. Over 1500 credit executives 
were present. Two Past Presi- 
dents, Wm. H. Pouch and Wil- 
liam Fraser, were on the dais 
with Mr. Heimann, himself a 
Past President. Earl N. Felio, 
President of the NYCMA, also 
spoke. 

Mr. Heimann’s speech will be 
printed in full as the lead ar- 
ticle in the March issue. 





Burroughs Announces 
New Calculator Line 


As its first major product change since 
the war, Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany has completely re-styled its entire 
line of Calculators. 

By producing the machines in a soft 
brown color and a non-reflecting finish, 
Burroughs has been able to give these 
post-war Calculators a smart, modern ap- 
pearance and to eliminate all reflection 
and glare. The new color treatment has 
been extended even to the machine key- 
tops where the old black and white colors 
have been replaced with harmonizing tones 
of brown and ivory. 

The Burroughs Electric Duplex Cal- 
culator offers a ‘number of operating ad- 
vantages. It registers the result of indi- 
vidual calculations in its front dials and 
automatically accumulates a grand total 
in the rear dials. Any amount registered 
in the front dials can be instantly sub- 
tracted from the grand total by means 
of the “Subtract” bar without the use 
of complements. 











